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A FEW WHYS AND HOWS. 


Tue January (1902) number of the Annals con- 
tained two articles of interest and value, written in- 
dependently and from widely different points of view, 
but both treating of substantially the same subject— 
our frequent comparative failures in teaching the 
English of everyday life—and both containing valuable 
suggestions as to the supplying of defects in our teach- 
ing plans and methods. The articles referred to are 
Mr. Caldwell’s ‘‘ Understanding versus Expression,”’ 
and Mr. Peterson’s ‘‘ Plea for More Technical Language 
in the Schoolroom.”’ 

A careful reading of both these papers has convinced 
the writer that the very real faults of which these 
teachers complain result largely from the neglect of 
certain pedagogic principles, and that the remedies 
suggested, at once ingenious and practical, are based 
on these same principles. It may be well to state 
what these principles are conceived to be, to show how 
the educational shortcomings mentioned result from 
their violation, to trace back to them the origin and 


reasonableness of the proposed remedies, and to indicate 
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still other directions in which these principles may be 
profitably applied. 

One proposition of much importance to the teacher 
of language, but one which, even if admitted, is gener- 
ally kept carefully in the background, is that intelligi- 
bility, even lucidity, in the use of language, on the one 
hand, and grammatical correctness on the other, are, 
to a considerable extent at least, independent of each 
other. We have all heard at times some of those 
‘‘sabre-cuts of Saxon speech,’’ rough, no way to be 
conformed to any of the rules of Lindley Murray, 
which yet etch a clear-cut thought into the memory 
with all the biting quality of aqua fortis. Such was 
the sententious utterance of the old woman, excelling 
in epigrammatic terseness the expression in the Gospel 
of the same thought: ‘‘Them that has, gits.”” And 
perhaps the limits within which the independent 
action of a subordinate should find play can hardly 
be better defined in the same number of words than 

yas done by an unschooled son of the soil: ‘‘I does 
what I knows had ought to be did, and what I don’t 
know, I waits for orders.” On the other hand, who 
is not familiar, from sad experience, with that unhappy 
combination of ‘‘a tropical exuberance of Ciceronian 
eloquence with a Saharan aridity of thought.” As 
we are not prepared to accept Talleyrand’s cynical 
and paradoxical explanation of the purpose for which 
the power of speech was bestowed upon mankind, it 
follows that intelligibility, which is the great desidera- 
tum in practical, daily intercourse, rather than 
grammatical correctness, which is the test usually 
applied in the schoolroom, is the one thing needful 
in the use of language. Now,if we try to learn how 
the power of using language clearly and forcibly 
is gained, we shall find, I think, that the persons 
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who excel in this way are those who have been in 
the habit of observing closely objects and phenomena 
of a varying character, especially if they have also 
been obliged to make report to others on their observa- 
tions. By practice of this sort was acquired 
“* *# * th’ un-highschooled way 
Old farmers had, when I was younger; 
Their talk was meatier, an’ would stay 
When book-froth only whets your hunger. 
For puttin’ in a downright lick 
*Twixt Humbug’s eyes, there’s few can match it.” 

On the other hand, a training which though it may 
lead to clerkly skill, and to familiarity with the usages 
of conventional speech, yet requires no such close 
observation and comparison of things and happen- 
ings, but only the continual repetition of the same 
dexterous movement, or the exact transcribing of 
written forms, does not tend to cultivate this power 
of direct, simple speech. A shipping clerk will probably 
use language with far more grammatical propriety 
than an Adirondack guide or a Cape Cod whaling 
captain, but he will probably use it far less effectively. 
To take an illustration from a higher intellectual level, 
every one must have noticed that the best and clearest 
English of our time is written by men of science. 

To be sure, every science has its own terminology, 
which to the layman is of necessity a mere jargon, 
and, again, the attempts, which we often see, of 
sciolists posing as scientists, to ‘‘communicate unto 
others those ideas whereof they themselves are not 
possessed of them,” result in failure, lamentable indeed, 
except as they ‘‘add to the gaiety of nations.”’ Those 
practically familiar with work among the deaf have 
at times been stirred to mirth by pseudoscientific 
disquisitions of this sort. : 

But the school of writers of whom Huxley was the 
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brightest example certainly surpass in the qualities 
we have named all other writers of English in the 
present and, we are inclined to think, in any age. 
Future critics will admire the erystal lucidity of the 
Victorian scientific school, as we admire the stately 
sonorousness of the seventeenth-century divines, or 
the easy elegance of the Queen Anne essayists. 

This conclusion is, indeed, just what we should expect 
to reach by a priort reasoning. For clear expression 
ought to be an outcome of clear thinking, and a good 
foundation for clear thinking should be laid by the 
habit of using the bodily senses closely and habitually 
for the purpose of acquiring definite knowledge. 

If, now, we turn backward from considering the 
power of expression through language to that which 
must precede it, the power of comprehending language, 
and ask what faculty of the mind is chiefiy exercised, 
we shall be told: ‘‘Memory, of course.”” That is 
unquestionably true as regards the acquisition of 
names, of the use of words in their literal sense, of 
brief commands, and descriptions of objects and actions 
which can be shown or performed on the spot. 

But when we pass from the literal to the figurative 
use of words—and our daily speech is full of metaphors, 
many of them striking and beautiful, if we only stopped 
to think—we need to call upon our powers of com- 
parison, judgment, imagination. Here it is that 
institution-taught deaf children are, in general, alto- 
gether to seek. (By the way, that very idiom illus- 
trates my meaning as well as if I had cudgelled my 
brain to find it for use as an illustration, instead of 
its dropping from the tips of the fingers as the readiest 
expression of an idea.) 

What I mean is this: The classroom teaching of 
language differs widely from the natural way of ac- 
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quiring one’s mother tongue. In the classroom the 
child usually learns to attach to a word a single rigid, 
unvarying meaning, whereas the normal child learns 
to keep the meaning of a word plastic, and finds the 
term readily adapting itself to new shades of thought. 
The language of the schoolroom, as Mr. Caldwell so 
well points out, tends to become stiff and formal, 
unlike the pointed, graphic phrases into which our un- 
restrained, everyday speech naturally runs. The 
ordinary limits of classroom language are ‘‘the daily 
round, the trivial task’’ of institution life, whereas 
the normal child is constantly hearing of things that 
go beyond his own experience—whether the adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe and of Jack the Giant Killer, 
or whether it be partial revelations of the larger life 
lived by the grown-up people around him. In 
either case, he will strive, by the use of imagination, 
to enter into and possess this wider world of thought 


and action by playing at pirate or preacher, as the 


case may be, building and furnishing his castles in 
the air, and, with his wider range of thought, necessarily, 
though unconsciously, acquiring the power of making 
old words and new ideas fit each other. 

Hence it is that such idiomatic expressions as ‘‘ He 
is altogether to seek there,” “I cudgelled my brains 
for his name,” ‘‘ He has the whole thing at his finger- 
ends,” explain themselves to the child whose language 
was normally acquired, while they are hopeless puzzles 
to one who has learned it only by the average school- 
room method. 

The tendency of classroom teaching is strong in the 
direction of regarding the sentence as an end in itself, 
as something which has fulfilled its purpose if it con- 
forms to the laws of its own structure. This tendency 
has, perhaps, been strengthened in our American 
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schools by the fact that the earliest teachers were men 
of college training, which in those days meant, more 
than anything else, a minute drill on the grammatical 
niceties of the Greek and Latin languages. Whether 
or not one appreciated the miraculous union of the 
extreme of clearness and the extreme of condensation 
in the style of Thucydides, or apprehended the far- 
reaching and subtle force and beauty of a Virgilian 
epithet, was not the question; it was rather whether 
he could give the rule for this use of the optative, and 
could name the figure of speech by which that word 
was used in an unusual sense. This tendency explains 
the mania for elaborate schemes of grammatical 
analysis by symbols—cycles and epicycles of links and 
hooks and bars—which prevailed a generation or two 
ago. 

In order to overcome, so far as possible, the faults of 
the classroom way of learning language, we should 
keep constantly in mind the necessity of a close correla- 
tion of the work of all the departments of an institution. 
The forms of speech learned in the classroom should 
by no means be thrown aside when the pupil goes to 
the playground or to the dining-room, neither should 
the things and the actions which belong to the shop, 
the household, and the farm be learned without their 
proper terms—because language, forsooth, is a matter 
for the schoolroom. 

If, then, the views so far expressed are correct, 
language-teaching may be so directed as to produce 
chiefly either clearness, on the one hand, or grammatical 
accuracy on the other; the former result is the more 
desirable; the most promising means for attaining this 
end are those which have much in common alike with 
the training of the scientist and of the unlettered 
dweller close to Nature’s heart; in passing from the 
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literal record of first-hand impressions on the senses 
to the realm of the figurative, a free use of the imag- 
ination is needed; this power of imagination usually 
reaches but a feeble development in the institution- 
taught child as compared with the normal child; a 
further and somewhat similar defect in the training 
of the deaf in language is a tendency to think that 
Language, like Beauty, ‘‘is its own excuse for being.” 

Finally, in making a systematic attempt to bring 
institution language-teaching into line with that of 
Nature, all the departments of the institution must work 
together on a well-considered and well-ordered plan. 

Now, taking the several language-forms which Mr. 
Caldwell mentions having given to his class—to their 
great perplexity at first, but much to their ultimate 
profit—we notice that these statements and directions 
bring in only such words as were, presumably, in the 
pupils’ vocabulary already. We find, however, that 
some of these words are used in connections and with 
meanings probably new to the class, and that some 
power of comparison and some readiness to detect 
analogies of meaning would be necessary for their com- 
prehension. 

It seems to me a good plan to frame lessons in 
primary classes with a view to developing these powers 
by the observation and description of all possible 
objects, beginning with such as can be brought into 
the room, scrutinized, handled, ‘‘ hefted,’’-—smelled 
and tasted, if capable of impressing those senses. To 
illustrate, let the object be-an empty medicine phial. 
After a few questions, to which the answers are obvious, 
let us ask, ‘‘ What does the paper label on the side of 
the phial say?” The meaning of the unfamiliar term 
‘“‘label”’ will probably be inferred, and the figure by 
which we attribute speech to the lifeless paper, whether 
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caught at once or only after explanation, is a lesson 
in itself. Other questions on the ‘‘dimple”’ in the 
bottom, on the letters ‘‘blown”’ in the side, on the 
‘‘neck,’’ the ‘‘mouth,”’ the ‘“‘collar,” all tend in the 
same direction. 

A considerable range of thought and expression can 
be obtained by a judicious selection of objects of dif- 
ferent kinds. With rather more advanced pupils, a 
line of simple experiments, such as can be performed 
in a schoolroom, without any special apparatus except 
such as the pupils can make for themselves, will carry 
out this idea still further. In this way can be shown 
what takes place when you burn a sliver of wood 
with, and again without, free access of air; when you 
breathe; when you slake a bit of lime; when you mix 
dry gypsum with water; when you work a common 
pump. 

It is true that not all the difficulties of idiom will 


yield to solution by reasoning. Such expressions as 
“That will do,” ‘““How do you do?’’—(‘‘ Comment 


jaites-vous faire ?’’ as Voltaire humorously translates 
it) would be beyond even the hardened puzzle guesser. 
But most of them can be successfully attacked in that 
way, and when we compare the innumerable figurative 
uses of words with the time at our command, we shall 
feel that we must hope not so much to teach them all to 
our pupils as to teach our pupils how to explain them 
for themselves. We are reminded of a saying by a 
veteran educator: ‘‘I don’t teach arithmetic; I don’t 
teach geography ; I teach boys.” 

I have found much help in newspaper cuttings, 
pasted on large cards, with questions written under- 
neath. These questions are put in the simplest lan- 
guage possible, which, of course, is by no means the 
language of the newspaper. Advertisements of articles 
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of familiar use, with cuts, are especially good. For 
instance, a miniature safe is offered, ‘‘ inside dimensions, 
63° x 9” x 11”. Sent on approval. Freight prepaid 
on receipt of price.”” We ask: ‘‘ How long is it on 
the inside? how wide? how high? Will a crayon-box 
go into it? How many crayon-boxes could you get 
into it? If you don’t like it when you get it, can vou 
get your money back? Who will pay the freight 
charges on the safe?’”’ 

In teaching history to a class which is still unable to 
deal freely with book-language, I would apply the 
same principles. I would give the class some good 
manual—say, Higginson’s—but I would prepare my 
own manuscript lessons, basing them on the book, and, 
in the face of all modern methods, I would make my 
work frankly anecdotical, centering the interest about 
the most striking personages of the nation’s life. The 
questions, which I consider almost the most important 


part of the whole, should be put in forms based neither 
on the words of the text-book nor on those of the 


manuscript. 

It is true that the philosophy of history is not best 
learned in this way, but I would not take the double 
risk of shipwreck on the quicksands of uncertain 
phraseology, and on the reefs of an unfamiliar range of 
thought. 

And yet the contrast between past and present con- 
ditions of life and habits of thought can be, in a measure, 
brought out even in this homely style of teaching. 
The young lady of titled family in the Paston Letters, 
who writes her older brother how anxious she is to 
have a husband found for her, so that she may escape 
the severe whipping which she gets from her mother 
once a week at least; Queen Elizabeth knighting 
Hawkins for his services in opening up the slave-trade; 
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Richard Lion-Heart selling judgeships and torturing 
Jews and massacring his captives, all in the sincere 
pursuit of what he believed to be his true course as a 
Christian—such things help to show the difference in 
usage and moral standards from one age to another. 

The same line of thought may be followed in planning 
for the teaching of arithmetic—to the advantage, as 
I think, both of the pupil’s mastery of that study and 
of his command and comprehension of language. I 
once took a class which was in two divisions. The 
more advanced division had been admirably drilled 
so far as they had gone, while the younger grade had 
had no instruction at all. I found, however, that the 
more advanced pupils, when an example involving a 
number of steps was given to them, were generally 
unable to reason it out without assistance, and, as I 
judged, had never formed the habit of thinking at all 
of the ebjects with which the problem was concerned, 
but only of the figures on the slate. I began the 
instruction of the younger grade without the use of a 
book, starting with a lot of foot-long strips of wood, 
never allowing them to use a figure except to represent 
something named in a question written out before their 
eyes on the slate, and the question at first always 
relating to objects before their eyes. I proceeded from 
linear feet and inches to pounds and ounces, quarts 
and gallons, always using the measures to illustrate the 
question. Afterwards the question might appeal to 
their memory of objects not immediately present, but 
it was always of a nature to call up a clear visual 
image of familiar things. In a few months these 
pupils were able to reason out questions involving 
several steps, and to use (not with the freedom of 
advanced pupils, of course, but, so far as they went, 
intelligently) compound numbers, fractions, and deci- 
mals. 
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The question raised by Mr. Peterson, as to the 
teaching of technical language, if the foregoing views 
are correct, will be only partially solved by the plan 
he suggests. 

The codperation between the different parts of the 
institution, which I have urged as necessary, would 
imply that the classroom teachers keep advised as to 
what their pupils are learning in the shops, and try 
to take advantage of any interest thus aroused to 
give instruction in language bearing on the same sub- 
jects, as Mr. Peterson suggests. But the terminology 
of mechanics can be taught to best advantage by the 
expert in mechanics and in technical language. 

Perhaps I can best explain my notions on this sub- 
ject by stating how they were put in practice in a 
school formerly. under my charge. 

To begin with, the ‘‘three period’’ system was 
adopted, giving each of the three sections into which 
the school was divided four hours daily in the class- 
rooni and two hours in the shops. The shop classes 
also had a two-hour session on Saturday. Thus the 
technical instructor was not hindered by the burden 
at which Mr. Peterson hints, of classes too large for the 
most effective work. 

With about eleven hours a week in the shops, the 
classes might devote half an hour daily to language 
study, and still have as much time for bench-work as 
is usually given in technical schools. 

Each of the industrial classrooms was furnished with 
blackboards, and the pupils were provided with note- 
books in which they were required to take down the 
descriptions of the processes, tools, etc., employed. 

For example, in the sewing-room the teacher might 
take a class of beginners and open the lesson by 
writing: ‘‘I will give you some brown-and-white checked 
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gingham.”” Which<done, the direction followed: ‘‘Cut 
a piece three inches wide and four inches long.””’ Then 
followed instructions as to folding the hem, as to the 
proper stitch to be taken, ete. After finishing the 
work, the language lesson was written out in the note- 
books, changing, of course, the imperative into the 
narrative form. Following this plan up into the 
department of dressmaking and millinery, there was 
a good deal of practical language acquired, without 
encroaching unduly on the time for using the needle. 

Thus, not only was technical language taught by 
the technical expert, and taught at just the ‘‘ moment 
of projection’’ (to borrow a term from the old alche- 
mists), when it was sure to be transmuted from a task 
to be endured to an instrument of thought to be used, 
but, what is of even more importance, this knowledge 
came to be looked on as a practical matter—something 
which was essential to the smart workman—which, 
rather than the bright scholar, so many of our pupils 
are ambitious to be. Even if in other respects this 
plan were inferior, I should value it as an effective 
means of uprooting what Mr. Peterson graphically and 
truthfully describes as ‘‘the prevailing idea among the 
pupils that if there are any new words and phrases to 
be learned, it must be done in the schoolroom.”’ In 
that single sentence he has put his finger on tlte cause 
of perhaps the larger half of our failures in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. To my thinking, a teacher who 
could teach deaf children to pick up language forms 
at all times and in all places, and who could teach 
nothing else, would be a better teacher of English 
than the most indefatigable and most skilful drill- 
master, whose pupils are in slavery to the ‘‘ prevailing 
idea’’ which Mr. Peterson complains of. 

It is easy to see how codperation between the literary 
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and the industrial classes could be secured by the plan 
described. 

The origin, growth, manufacture, and price of the 
fabrics handled in the sewing-room, for instance, 
would make capital subjects for language and arith- 
metic lessons, to the increased interest of the pupils, 
and therefore to the increased pleasure of the teacher. 
The note-books mentioned above were an admirable 
connecting link between the industrial and the literary 
classes, were prized as a vade-mecum by the pupils, 
and were a recognized part of the industrial course. 

I am conscious that this paper has been strung out 
to too great a length, but, after all, it is but the appli- 
‘cation to different phases of the work of that one 
principle which, I believe, all good language teachers 
base their work on, whether consciously or not—that 
we learn not by studying words in and for themselves, 
but as the ministers of thought, not stiff and stark 
in the dissecting-room, but in the life and movement 


of the gymnasium. 
WESTON JENKINS, 
Instructor in the Alabama Institute, Talladega, Alabama. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR AN ORAL CLASS OF BEGIN NERS.*—II. 


SomE readers of the Annals have been pleased to 
notice favorably the article on first year work which 
appeared in the November number, and have ex- 
pressed a desire for ‘‘a more detailed account of school- 
room work and material.”” Everything given in this 
paper has been tested and found to be helpful. 

The programmes are a generalization of the work 


*Continued from the Annals for November, 1901, page 507. 
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which was described in the November number of the 
Annals. 


GENERAL PROGRAMMES FOR THE YEAR. 
Fall Term. 
Exercises for training sight. 
touch. 

Articulation. 

Speech-reading. 

It is impossible to specify the exact amount of time 
devoted to each of these subjects, as their relative 
importance varies throughout the term. At this time 
the first aim of the teacher should be to study the 
child—his ability to concentrate attention, to imitate, 
etc.—and to make of her schoolroom as much a home 
as possible. The educational significance of this period 
is that it gives the child time to experiment, appro- 
priate, and classify. While the external results do 
not amount to much at the time, they are of great value 
to the activities of a later period. 

Winter Term. 

Articulation, 4 and 4 hours. 

Action work, tand} “ 

Speech-reading, 4 and 4 

New words (spoken), 4 hour. 

Verb ‘‘to have,” present tense, hour. 

Verb “‘ to be,” with adjective, 4 hour. 

Touch and gymnastic exercises, * 

Work on the verbs ‘‘to have”’ and ‘‘to be”’ is not 
begun till the latter part of January. 

Spring Term. 
and 4 hours. 
and 4 
and 
hour. 


Articulation, 
New words, 
Action work, 
Verb ‘‘to have, 
Verb “‘ to be,”’ 


”? 
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Speech-reading, sight-reading, and conversational 
language. 

Letter-writing, once a week, is the only interruption 
to this programme. 


Daily Programmes. 
October 11. 
A. M. 8.00—Motion. 


8.15—Form, solids. 
8.30—Color, balls. 
8.45—Number, 4th gift. 
9.00—Touch, solids. 
9.15—Facial gymnastics. 
9.30—Form, tracing. 
9.45—Color, slats. 
10.00—Number, abacus. 
10.15—Motion. 

10.30— Recess. 
10.45—Color, worsteds. 
11.00—Form, reproduction of outline. 
11.15—Motion. 
11.30—Number, cubes. 
11.45—Form, tracing. 
12.00—Facial gymnastics. 
12.15—Motion. 
12.30—Touch, textures. 

October 15. 
8.00—Commands, motion. 
8.15—Facial gymnastics, diagrams developed. 
8.30—Form, tablets. 

8.45— Writing, tracing letters. 
9.00—Number, abacus. 
9.15—Touch, solids. 
9.30—Color, ribbons. 
9.45—Number, blocks. 
10.00—Form, slat laying. 
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10.15—Color, chart. 
10.30—Touch, solids. 
10.45—Number, ecards. 
11.00—Form, tablets. 
11.15—Facial gymnastics. 
11.30— Writing. 

11.45—Color, balls and paper. 
12.00—Touch. 

12.15—Form, 3d gift. 
12.40—Tongue gymnastics. 

November 
8.00—Commands. 
8.15—Articulation, diagrams. 
8.45—Touch. 
9.00—Speech-reading, car, top, ball. 
9.30— Writing. 

9.50— Motion. 

10.00—Number, shells. 

10.15—Touch. 

10.30— Recess. 

10.45—Reading and writing elements. 
11.15—Speech-reading, commands. 
11.45—Tongue gymnastics. 

12.00— Articulation. 

12.30— Motion. 

12.40— Writing. 

December 1. 
8.00—Articulation, elements. 
8.30—Speech-reading, objects. 
9.00—Touch. 
9.20—Number, beads. 
9.40—Commands. 
10.00—Articulation, words 
10.30—Recess. 
10.45—Touch. 
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11.00—Speech-reading. 
11.30—Reading, combinations. 
12.00—Dictation, words. 
12.30— Writing. 

January 1. 
8.00—Time work. 
8.15—Articulation. 
8.45—Speech-reading, color chart. 
9.15—Action work. 
9.45—Number, Parish cards. 
10.10— Words. 
10.30—Recess. 
10.45—Reading words. 
11.00—Speech-reading. 

1 1.30—Articulation. 
12.00—Action work. 
12.30— Writing. 

February 1. 
8.00—Time work and journal. 
8.30—Articulation. 
9.00—Verb “‘ to be.”’ 
_9.30—Speech-reading. 
10.00—Articulation. 
10.30—Recess. 
10.45—Vibration. 
11.00—Action work. 
11.20—Dictation. 
11.40—Number. 
12.00—Verb ‘‘to have.” 

12.30— Writing. 


The order of the daily programme is not a fixed 
one. It varies with the work the class is doing. The 
aim is to have a period of relaxation follow a period 
of fixed interest so as not to keep the pupil at one 
kind of work too long at atime. There are times when 
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to confine ourselves to certain materials and certain 
set sequences in the use of materials seems unpro- 
ductive of good; and there are times when the time- 
piece and the programme seem to conspire against us. 
Shall the teacher change her occupation on the stroke 
of the clock even if the children beg for a _ con- 
tinuance, or shall she continue an exercise after it has 
begun to pall on the class? 

These are questions which each teacher must decide 
for herself, and upon the tact and skill which she uses 
in disposing of them will depend her success. 

The programmes presented here were taken from 
the class-book kept by the teacher who had charge of 
this work last year. They are merely suggestive, and 
are subject to change to suit the conditions of partic- 
ular classes. They are based upon former experiences 
of the interests and powers of the little children who 
usually compose our entering classes. During the 
first two months a fresh schedule of work should be 
prepared for each week; after that, one or two new 
ones for each month are usually sufficient. 


ORDER OF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 


Teach group I first. When it is complete, teach the 
sounds contained in groups II and III, taking sounds 
alternately from each. 


Group I. 
4. f. 
. 


9. 


10. ch. 


1 
2. wh. 8. s. 
3. p. 6. th. 9. sh. 
Group IT. 
3. 6. m. 12. n. 
1. b. 4. th. 7. qu. P| 13. x. 
2. d. 5. g. 14. ng. 
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Group III. 
8. 12. 


2 


9. 00 13. 


.-u- 10. -o- 14. ur 
7. o-e 11. a-e 15. -a- 


In commenting on the teaching of elementary 
sounds Miss Yale, of the Clarke School, says: ‘If 
deemed advisable to teach consonant w—, zh, and 
consonant y—, w— should be taught as vocalized 
wh, zh as vocalized sh,and y— as consonant e, or a 
closer form of the ee.” 


PARAPHERNALIA OF SPEECH TEACHING. 


Materials. —Element charts, color charts, clay, paints, 
marbles, toys, guitar, abacus, kindergarten beads and 
cubes, Parish’s ‘‘ Number Tablets,’’ forms and solids, 
picture charts, texture hoop, string-board, and weighted 
balls. 

Element Charts.—The element charts we use were 
prepared for the Clarke School pupils by the principal 
of that school, and are the very best. The set, con- 
sisting of seven drill charts and two element charts, 
may be had for four dollars. The following expla- 
nation of the arrangement of the vowel and consonant 
charts is taken from an article written by Miss Yale, 
and will be of assistance to those who desire to use 
these charts. 

‘In teaching the elementary sounds of our language 
to deaf children it seems wise to classify them according 
to their organic formation. These charts are the result 
of an attempt to do this. In examining the consonant 
chart it will be noted that the left line is occupied by 
the English breath consonants; the second line by the 


4. ee ou 16. -e- 
LJ . 
1. a(r) 5. ou 17. 
1 
3. aw 
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vocalized forms of the same sounds; the third line by 
the nasal sounds. The horizontal arrangement classi- 
fies them according to formation, as point, back, ete. 

‘‘Tn the arrangement of vowel sounds the upper line 
contains the scale of back round vowels (those modified 
chiefly by the back of the tongue and the rounded 
aperture of the lips). The second line contains the 
scale of the front vowels (those modified chiefly by the 
front of the tongue). The lowest line contains all the 
diphthongal sounds; for a and 0, although previously 
appearing in the scales to which their radical parts 
belong, are repeated here as being by their compound 
forms properly classified with diphthongs. 

‘An attempt is also made in these charts to teach the 
simple rules of pronunciation. [or illustration, a-e 
(represents a) when contrasted with -a- (represents a) 
is easily made intelligible by the introduction of the 
same consonants in both sets of blanks; as—rate, rat; 
hate, hat, ete. The dictionary and diacritical marks 
may be of use later, but not for little children. They will 
not-find diacritical marks over the words in their books 
or marking the pronunciation of words in their letters 
from home, but they will, if familiar with the principles 
of pronunciation represented here, know that final e 


modifies the sound of the vowel preceding it, making 


a, a;e, 7,7; 0, 0; u, u. They will know that r final 
modifies the vowel which it follows, and becomes itself 
only a glide, etc., ete. In this way words are made 
to pronounce themselves to the eye of the child. 
‘‘Some time later an hour with a dictionary will 
make diacritical marks available for the pronunciation 
of long, hard words, and exceptions to rules of spelling, 
but for hundreds of words the rules indicated by the 
arrangement of the few dashes on these charts will be 
sufficient. When a class has built up these charts, 
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sound by sound, as they have gained the ability to 
give each, comprehending the meaning of each dash 
and figure, they will find themselves in possession of 
no small amount of help toward mastering the diffi- 
culties of English pronunciation.” 

Color Chart.—Bradley’s ‘‘Color Chart No. 2,” is 
used. In purchasing this it will be necessary to have 
duplicates made of each shade on the board, the 
object of the exercise being to give the pupil practice 
in matching color, and thus train his sense of sight. 

Clay.—Experiment shows that the child gains a 
more accurate observation of form in clay than in any 
other medium. He delights to model in clay the 
various fruits of the farm, animals, marbles, balls, 
dishes, ete. 

Paints.—Marbles, balls and dishes are colored by 
the pupil. In the work with the art teacher most of 
the time should be given to the representation of 
objects connected with the school work. The aim is 
the awakening of the power of observation and mus- 
cular cordination. 

Marbles.—Marbles serve various purposes. They 
may be used for number work, action work, lip-reading, 
and relaxation. 

Toys.—Toys are a source of pleasure to the child, 
and are a necessity in action work and speech-reading 
exercises. Our equipment consists of animals, dishes, 
fruits, tops, balls, and various games. 

Number Cards.—An interesting variation from the 
abacus and slate work in teaching numbers is supplied 
by the use of the ‘‘ Parish Number Tablets.’”’ Show 
the pupil a card and have him reproduce the number, 
the relative positions and colors with beads on the 
table, or with colored crayon on the wall slate. 

Forms and Solids.—The set of geometrical surfaces 
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and solids used by our pupils embraces twenty-three 
solids and seventeen surfaces. It is sold by J. L. 
Hammitt & Co., Boston. 

Texture Hoop.—In the course of the sense-training 
work it will be found that the materials ordinarily 
used cannot always be bought; and it will become 
necessary to plan some to meet the case. 

For the texture hoop, collect small pieces of material 
about two by four inches: velvets, silks, wools, and 
cottons, which differ from each other in weave and 
texture. It is preferable to have all of the same color; 
red is pleasing to the small child’s fancy. Provide two 
pieces of each kind. Fasten one set of these to a 
large size embroidery hoop. Let the pupil, with eyes 
closed, feel one of the single pieces, then give him the 
hoop and have him find the piece like it. 

String-board.—The string-board is another home- 
made invention for cultivating delicacy of touch. 
Take a piece of one-inch board about ten by fourteen 
inches in size, tack a narrow piece along each side on 
one face of the board, then fasten pieces of string of 
differing size and texture across these two bridges, at 
eonvenient intervals, so that one can easily feel each 
of them with the thumb and fingers. Have detached 
pieces of each string and use in the same way as the 
texture hoop. 

Weighted Balls.—These are made by cutting openings 
in five rubber balls. Into the first put one ounce of 
shot—wrapped in sufficient cotton to make the ball 
solid; into the second, put three ounces; into the third, 
five ounces; into the fourth, seven ounces; into the 
fifth, nine ounces. Crochet over the balls coverings 
of some dark color. 


FRANCES E. GILLESPIE, 
Teacher in Charge of Oral Work, 
Arkansas School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


SHOULD THE SWEDISH OR LING SYSTEM OF 
GYMNASTICS ALONE TAKE THE PLACE OF 
THE SO-CALLED AMERICAN ECLECTIC SYS- 
TEM IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF? 


THe fact that in several schools for the deaf it has 
been decided to introduce the Swedish system of 
gymnasties in preference to the so-called American 
eclectic system, leads the writer to make a comparison 
of the two in favor of the latter, with all due respect to 
the merits of the former. 

There has been, perhaps, too much credit generally 
given to Sweden in naming the system after her, 
and particularly in thinking of it as originally and 
exclusively Swedish. It was partly borrowed and 
adapted from the German system, which was first 
organized by Fred. Jahn, whose followers were 
known as ‘‘Turners.”” The object of Jahn and his 
associates was merely to train young men, physically 
and morally, to fit themselves for soldiers. Its results 
were shown in the number of Turners enlisted as 
soldiers in the Napoleonic wars, and in the amount 
they contributed to the German success, such as it 
was. 

Peter H. Ling, the founder of the Swedish system, 
or Ling System, as it was called after him, adopted and 
adapted much from this German system. However, 
he also originated much for himself, and greatly im- 
proved on it. His object was from the first hygienic, 
military, and educational. Part only of these aims 
are exactly suitable for the deaf, and, as a whole, the 
system is better for training and developing adults 
with perhaps not much other means of mental or 


moral training than for children, who have plenty of 
243 
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such work and need the time given to gymnastics 
more for recreation than for the exertion of already 
fatigued mental faculties. 

The aim of the Swedish system is high. It has a 
thoroughly organized series of lessons, each day’s lead- 
ing up to the next, so that at the end of a series the 
subject is supposed to have a thorough coérdinate 
physical, mental, and, in many respects, moral training. 
This requires much mental work, even if of a different 
kind from school studies. Then, mental attention 
must be given constantly, as each exercise is directed 
by distinct and separate orders. Perhaps this would 
be good for one engaged in some monotonous physical 
occupation during the day, but not for a young mind 
already fatigued by study. 

The Swedish system theoretically requires no appara- 
tus, but practically allows of much; some of it like 
that used in other systems. In theory it discourages 
the use of pulley-weights and developing appliances, 
dumb-bells, Indian clubs, bar-bells, wands, ete. These 
all have their value, and are found in all well-equipped 
gymnasiums. It is well known that the great uni- 
versities perform a grand work in developing the awk- 
ward, untrained freshmen into well-developed athletes. 
Thus Dr. Seaver, of Yale, Dr. Hitchcock, of Amherst, 
Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, Dr. Hartwell, of Boston, and 
others take anthropometric measurements, strength 
tests, and physical examinations of each new student 
on arrival. Whenever the student is found deficient 
in development or strength, a prescription is given, by 
which the subject soon corrects these deficiencies. 
‘‘From grind to giant,’”’ is their motto. Their aim is 
not really the making of giants, but proper physical 
development and good health. They achieve this 
object. It is not done according to the Swedish 
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system. Much of it is done by means of elass or 
special work on the above-named appliances, with a 
judicious amount of free movements, and with all kinds 
of exercises on heavy apparatus in order to induce 
faster and deeper breathing, free perspiration, and 
stimulation to the nutritive and circulatory processes; 
to give symmetrical development and esthetic grace 
to the entire body; and to train the will and courage, 
and the coérdination of the brain, nerves, and muscles; 
all as may be best suited to the particular case. It is 
done without wearying mental strain, as in the pure 
Swedish system, and as a recreation and relief from 
mental strain in studies. 

The methods of Drs. Seaver, Hartwell, Savage and 
Gulick of New York City, Sargent, Hitchcock, and 
others, are not just alike, but they produce equally good 
results, and all are founded on the same general prin- 
ciples. Each teacher gives his own individuality to 
his work. This is the American eclectic system and 
this seems the best for our schools for the deaf. Most 
of them are able to have as well equipped a gym- 
nasium as need be. Most can afford to employ a 
first-class director. As for the pupils themselves, it 
would be beyond the capacity of many to follow 
the intricate Swedish system, and it would be tire- 
some to those who could. On the other hand, our 
rhythmical or imitative exercises rest the mind and 
exercise the body at the same time. The American 
eclectic system embodies the best in all systems, in- 
cluding the best principles of the Swedish system. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the Swedish is coming more 
and more to adopt our methods, and as it is now Ling 
would hardly recognize it. 

Baron Nils Posse, a graduate of the Normal School 
of the Swedish system of gymnastics at Stockholm, 
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and a good authority on this system, admits that he is 
not ashamed to use dumb-bells, Indian clubs, wands, 
bar-bells, parallel bars, etc. Also, he says that it is a 
peculiar fact that one of the professors in Sweden 
has published a book on movements with dumb-bells, 
wands, Indian clubs, ete. 

As the result of the investigation of the Swedish 
system of free gymnastics in the Boston public schools 
by a committee of the Medical Improvement Society 
(experts on physical training), it was found that this 
system, as used in the primary schools, was excellent as 
far as it went, but in the grammar schools far from 
sufficient for the needs of older children. It was 
decided to adopt the American eclectic system, and 
it has proved quite satisfactory. In regard to the 
former finding, it might be practicable among the 
precocious Boston children and yet far from desirable 
in schools for deaf, among pupils of different class 


and mental capacity and different means of direction. 
Yet even in the Boston schools the American system 
was found the preferable. 


ROBERT L. ERD, 
Instructor in Physical Education 
in the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan. 


THE MANIA OF EXAGGERATION IN THE EDU- 
CATIONAL WORK FOR THE DEAF. 


I. EXAGGERATION OF THE RESULTS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


THE story of the pedagogy of the deaf presents to us 
a phenomenon as curious as it is interesting. When 
one considers its international character, the number 
of those engaged in it, and their individual and scien- 
tific worth, one is easily induced to believe that the 
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art of instructing the deaf must be already one of the 
most developed branches of human culture. 

If indeed it is true that the progress of an art, like 
that of a science, stands in relation to the excellence 
of those engaged in it, our inference should be simply 
logical. But we must consider one special circumstance 
which, inthe development of the art of instructing the 
deaf, prevents our drawing a logical conclusion from 
the premises given above. This has to do with a 
constant and permanent error which, alas, is chargeable 
in a greater or less degree upon many educators of 
the deaf. These have had in common a fatal ten- 
dency, inherited if one may say so, the tendency to 
exaggerate their own work, whether in defending their 
methods, or in making themselves supporters or 
advocates of the methods of others. Hence they 
have too often been one-sided, not only in judg- 
ing, but also in observing and in experimenting. 
Hence the error which has arrested, one may say, in 
its first steps a special pedagogy, which reasonably 
should have started and developed itself before a 
general pedagogy. 

It is also a singular fact that the world has always 
and everywhere provided for the education of those 
more gifted by nature and fortune, coming late and 
unwillingly to recognize the right to a common in- 
struction of the abnormal individuals of defective 
minds or with anomalies acquired in early infancy. 
However, the history of pedagogy teaches us that 
among unfortunate children the first to receive the 
attention of scientific and charitable men were the 
deaf. Only later did they think of the education of the 
blind and of feeble-minded children. It was therefore 
the duty of the educators of the deaf to lay the founda- 
tions of the so-called abnormal or healing pedagogy 
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(Heilpddagogik). But instead of uniting their talents 
in a search, based upon experience, for the real and 
possible results of their work, they were eager to 
exalt the excellence of the methods applied by them, 
exciting tiresome controversies which were always 
harmful, because not illuminated by the vivid shock 
of opposing opinions just and well founded. It 
happened indeed very seldom, and almost as an ex- 
ception, that the warm defenders of a method had a 
perfect knowledge of those they opposed. This, to 
tell the truth, has happened also in other orders of 
knowledge, and angry opponents of philosophical 
systems have been seen who had not the slightest 
knowledge of them, and only swore in verba magistri 
that which not rarely was a prejudice. 

Our colleague Mr. Nordin, of Venersborg, Sweden, 
has well considered this subject, therefore, when in 
his recent article on the Institute at Friedericia, Den- 
mark,* he remarks that Jorgenson, the head of that 
school, could judge of the methods in the instruction of 
the deaf, having first taught by the manual method 
for twenty-four years, and then by the oral for a period 
of not less than twenty-one years. Perhapsit may be 
observed that at the time of the general adoption of 
the oral method many other educators found them- 
selves in the same condition as Jorgenson, but how 
many had the same impartiality of judgment? Be- 
sides this, the fact is notorious that the educators who 
had practiced the manual method either retired from 
teaching, or carried into the oral instruction so much 
of the old school as really to compromise and injure the 
results of the modern school. However, there was 
lacking in all that unity of purpose which should have 


*In Organ der Taubstummenanstalten in Deutschland, January, 
1902. 
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been brought to the dispassionate examination of the 
results possible in the instruction of the deaf, as it would 
have put the mind on the way to true progress. Again, 
the work of the educators did not limit itself to re- 
maining negative in this sense, but it became active 
and positive in the opposite sense. The worth of a 
method based upon reasoning and upon metaphysical 
speculation being admitted, they went so far in exag- 
geration of the results as to seem, and sometimes to 
be, even dishonest. Criticism became one-sided and 
unjust. To him who knows the history of our peda- 


gogy this statement will certainly not seem an exagger- 


ation. However, I propose to prove my assertions 
with a simple citation of facts. 

The art of instructing the deaf originated from the 
mere sentiment of humanity, which ever since its 
beginning has degenerated into morbid enthusiasm. 

It seems a fatality. From the first instructors of 
the 17th century until those of the 20th we find one 
uninterrupted series of enthusiasm and _ boasting, a 
tendency, sometimes more, sometimes less accentuated, 
to put on exhibition the results of their own work, and 
thus to invoke the approbation of the learned and of 
the public in regard to the value of these results. And 
because strong tendencies and enthusiasms have always 
for an object to excite (and this is human) the applause 
and the unconditional approbation of public opinion, 
they constantly put on exhibition the exceptional 
results, hiding on the contrary those that were the 
general, possible, real ‘results of hard teaching with 
the great majority of the pupils. 

It may be that for the first educators those results 
for which they demanded the judgment of the acade- 
mies were really the true results of their work. This 
one might explain very well by the peculiar circum- 
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stances in which they, subjectively and objectively, 
found themselves. Among these peculiar circum- 
stances should be taken into consideration the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Domestic, individual education prolonged for an 
unlimited period of time. 

(2) Assiduity on the part of the educators intent on 
overcoming nature at any cost and with every ex- 
pedient. 

(3) Pupils from the wealthy classes, with natural 
predisposition and surroundings favorable for in- 
struction, and with uncommon intelligence. 

(4) The exceptionality of the fact in relation to the 
conditions of the time, and to the privilege (rare even 
for normal persons) of receiving a literary education. 

(5) A valuation superior to the reality of the results, 
registered by the chronicler almost always as a curiosity 
(even though scientific), or referred to by writers 
foreign to educational work and much more to a true 
and real pedagogy. 

Now if we reflect well, the very enumeration of 
these circumstances shows us that, in the first historical 
period of the education of the deaf, they were very 
far from having a real and true school according to 
the conception that we have of it to-day. So much 
so that the fact of an acquired education might really 


seem prodigious in times of general ignorance, and for 
that reason a result would be superior which to-day 


might seem only mediocre. 

A deaf-mute who could read and write in the 17th 
century would appear prodigious, even though he did 
so automatically without employing his intelligence. 
And as even to-day it may appear to the unlearned that 
one knows Latin who can decipher and spell a Latin 
sentence, even translating it by ear or from having 
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heard it, so it should not surprise us that the spectators 
were astonished in the 17th century to see a deaf-mute 
who in the celebration of the Mass took the part of the 
acolyte, using speech. Here there was, besides the 
supposed knowledge of Latin, the miracle of the pro- 
nunciation of another language besides the mother- 
tongue by him who by nature should remain mute. 
Thus for the same reasons one might be considered 
erudite in the Greek language, who, hardly knowing 
the alphabet, copied as for sport in Greek letters any 
word whatever. 

But if, for the reasons alleged, the pedagogical 
error of the first instructors of the deaf may be lessened 
and excused, this is not the case with those who came 
afterwards, when the private instruction became public. 
Unfortunately, the historical period which marks this 
change, while it is the most glorious for its social im- 
portance in regard to the deaf as a class of citizens, is 
at the same time the most abundant in crimes against 
public opinion. 

There were apparently two principal motives which 
induced the educators of the 18th and 19th centuries 
to present their pupils to the unconscious applause 
of the publie, or to beg for favorable deliberations upon 
their methods on the part of the literary and scientific 
academies. The first of these motives was the eager- 
ness to be called the inventor of a good method, and 
this was the opposite way from that held by the 
general pedagogy. Pestalozzi wrote, in fact, to seek 
the good method which neither he nor others had yet 
found. The second motive, which was more reasonable 
and, therefore, more excusable, was the desire to per- 
suade the world of the possibility of educating the 
deaf, which publie opinion, corroborated by the prin- 
ciples of Roman law, held to be fatuous and senseless. 
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This was an extreme, but it was not just nor 
rational nor honest to combat it with the opposite 
extreme. . 

The fact remains that the pupils, presented to give 
proof of the master’s work more than of their own 
acquisitions in intellectual development, were always 
exceptional pupils, which means in other words not 
real and true deaf-mutes. It never happened that 
an instructor presented for the judgment of the acade- 
mies deaf-mutes of little intelligence. in whom and for 
whom the science of education should search for ways 
and means by which one might in some manner reach 
their sleeping minds, their atrophied intelligence, their 
insensibile hearts. An educator who had done this 
would have well merited the approval of pedagogy, and 
would have earned the right to the applause and 
admiration of the latest posterity. Instead they gave 
themselves up to a strange contradiction between the 
practice and the theory of education. 

It is a well-known fact that inaugural addresses of 
public exercises constitute a great part of our litera- 
ture, especially formerly in Europe. Now in these 
addresses we find constantly much rhetoric, in made- 
up phrases, describing in dark colors the miserable 
intellectual and moral condition of the uninstructed 
deaf. In these pictures, beautiful in a literary sense 
sometimes, the display of the effects of instruction 
made a fine contrast. But they were careful not to 
inform the good public that the subjects called to 
illustrate the thesis, doctrinal, so to speak, were not 
exactly the same that had been described, but excep- 
tions; not the rough deaf-mute matter, but a material 
upon which nature had aided the work of art. Cer- 
tainly such a confession would have lessened the 
prestige, and public opinion might easily have placed 
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the teachers in a dilemma very disadvantageous for 
them. Here, instead, the dishonest aphorism, Vulgus 
vult decipi, ergo decipiatur, found all its value. The 
people also were not less in fault in not perceiving that 
the art of teaching the deaf could not be so very diffi- 
cult, if in only a few weeks of school* the deaf child 
could learn to read, write, and recite what normal 
children, even the brightest and most intelligent, 
could not do after several years’ instruction. Even 
persons of uncommon intelligence did not perceive this 
serious contradiction. 

There is a well-known story of a visitor to an insane 
asylum who, having the idea that the insane did 
nothing else but beat their heads against the wall, 
scream, and behave like madmen, and not seeing any- 
thing of this during his visit, asked on leaving where 
the insane were? In the year 1880 I also heard the 
same question renewed by a witty visitor who had 
heard the deaf-mutes speak. Thus from exaggeration 
to deceit, and from deceit to exaggeration, there are 
not lacking those who, visiting an institution for the 
deaf, ask to hear the pupils play and sing. 

Every one knows that the results and wonders of the 
French school, as well as those derived from it, had 
for their basis and support this chimerical poetry. 

It seems to me valuable for our work to quote a 
testimony of that time, which, besides giving us a 
true notice of the wonders of the French school, shows 
to what point the simplicity of certain educators and 
reporters may arrive. It was the year 1827, and the 


*Silvestri, in Rome, after only two days of school, exhibited his 
pupils in a public exercise, and one of them, a girl twelve years 
old, pronounced five words. Certainly for us, who think we under- 
stand the difficult task of the teacher of the deaf, the dilemma is 
simple: either the girl was not a deaf-mute, or Silvestri was a worker 
of miracles. 
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Journal des Voyageurs of November 19 published an ac- 
‘count of the recent public exercises given by the National 
Institution of Paris, under a title which might seem 
an irony: ‘‘ Mélanges’’ (Mixture). ‘‘ The assembly was 
numerous and brilliant,” says the text of that chronicle; 
‘‘the pupils had been exercised by the young tutors at 
the head of each class. At the end of the exercise all 
were awaiting impatiently for the three principal pupils 
of Mr. Paulmier, when the priest who presided an- 
nounced to the assembly that these clever pupils could 
not appear, as they were ill.” At this point Mr. 
Paulmier, who signed his name with the title of In- 
structor of the Deaf and Pupil of De 1’Epée and Sicard, 
added with regret in the year 1844: ‘‘ After that day 
those wonder-pupils, the elite of the deaf, the honor of 
the exercises, and the glory of the school, never ap- 
peared again in the public exercises; thus these solemn 
assemblies, so interesting, so celebrated in Europe, lost 
all their charm, all their briliiancy.’* 

If only the imposture of the public exercises had 
ended here! The bad example had already borne fruit 
in Italy and elsewhere, without being exiled from 
France. 

But by one of the frequent human contradictions 
some profit for the cause of the deaf was derived from 
this evil. Many were incited by the fame of the 
school of Paris to interest themselves in spreading 
the instruction of the deaf. This fame, also sustained 
by the public exercises, was the principal cause of the 
great good fortune of the French method. 

While the miracles of the manual method incited 


*Any comment seems useless; I will only indicate to the reader 
the volume where this account occurs, so interesting for the history 
of our pedagogy. It is in ‘“‘Considérations sur l’Instruction des 
Sourds-Muets,” by L. P. Paulmier, Paris, 1844. 
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public opinion in favor of the instruction of the deaf, 
the oral method, kept alive with difficulty in the 
German schools, felt the influence—as the instructors 
more or less acknowledged—of the sign-language and 
the manual alphabet. 

When the controversy between De |’Epée and 
Samuel Heinicke was over, it seemed as if the right 
time had arrived for comparative experiment. But 
the subject lent itself too easily to charlatanism, and 
the reasons still remained by which it was easy to 
hide the deceit of the public exercises under a varnish 
of charitable work. And the oral school accepted 
unconditionally the heredity of the public exercises. 

Vulgus vult decipi! Thus the deception with the 
application of the oral method became double. The 
instructors added to the picture of the misfortune of 
the deaf the demonstration of the difficulty of oral 
teaching. But while they were proving with irrefutable 
arguments the value of the oral method for the educa- 
tion of all the deaf, not excepting the feeble-minded, 
they did not present in the public exercises the real 
and true deaf-mutes, but instead those individuals who 
owed the prodigy of speech more to nature than to art. 
They were almost always pupils who had spoken 
before losing their hearing, or who could still aid them- 
selves by their ears, not being totally deaf. 

Here it is very important to notice that it is owing 
to the influence of this circumstance that some of the 
best educators and most illustrious physicians became 
perplexed and deviated from the way of right judgment. 
There are still those who believe the judgment to be 
founded upon scientific, experimental observation, that 
in the application of the oral method one should divide 
the deaf into categories based upon the etiology of 
deaf-mutism. And at first sight it would seem that 
this criterion is}just. 
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Admitting, in fact, that the heroes of the public 
exercises are the most intelligent deaf, one must con- 
clude that the oral method is only suitable for those 
individuals who became deaf after birth or who are 
partially deaf. Into this error those also fell who 
opposed strongly the charlatanism of the wonderful 
results obtained in the instruction of the deaf. As 
examples, I think it is sufficient to mention J. J. Valade- 
Gabel and Edouard Fournié. We can therefore say that 
the exaggeration of the modern school redoubled its 
bad effect and evil influence to the injury of true 
pedagogical progress. 

While the old school found its greatest advantage 
from the intelligent pupils alone (at least in the exer- 
cises given in writing), the oral school obtains its tri- 
umphs with the exhibition of stupid semi-mutes, and 
may increase the wonder by the written exercises of 
the more intelligent pupils. 

This distinction between the written and oral exhi- 
bitions in the modern school seems to me of great 
weight in avoiding other reasons for distraction from 
the just criterion for judging the results. In another 
of my writings I have already remarked that in the 
public exercises given by means of the sign-language, 
the teacher could translate as he liked the answers of 
his pupils, showing as a product of. their intelligence 
what was really the result of his own imagination. 
With writing this is impossible unless one recurs again 
to fraud. I myself have had occasion to observe, in 
a school which is famous in Italy for its publie exer- 
cises, that which Valade-Gabel had the courage to 
denounce, when he wrote: ‘‘I have the material 
proof and the moral certainty of it in the case of a 
principal who, to maintain the reputation of his school, 
was in the habit of preparing and making his pupils 
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painfully learn by heart short compositions which they 
would afterwards extemporize in public exhibitions.” 

From all these circumstances came the lack of a just 
and sure criterion for estimating the results of the 
schools for the deaf, and for delineating their true 
limits. From this comes a duty for all who are engaged 
in the welfare of the deaf, and consequently in the 
progress of their special pedagogy. 

I therefore venture to ask my colleagues for a brief 
truce in the battle of methods. We should direct 
our studies and comparative researches to the psychol- 
ogy of deaf-mutism. 

We must, before all, examine the psychic state of 
the deaf (before and after the work of education), 
and this not in the cases of semi-mutism or in ex- 
ceptional cases, but rather for the generality of the 
deaf. This examination, if unprejudiced and sincere, 
will give us the measure for determining the true 
limits of our work. 

The altruistic tendencies which the 19th century has 
transmitted to the 20th confute with facts and with 
social provisions the theory of the sacrifice of the 
majority for the well-being of the fortunate few. The 
neglect of those who have nothing and know nothing 
is an offense to humanity, and it cannot be sustained 
without a retrogression in the progress toward the 
perfection of humanity. 

Science has revealed to the world that the normal 
is the majority, or, in other words, that the normal 
individual is he who has the greatest number of equals, 
Now if we apply to our case this proposition, which is 
an axiom in biology and in sociology, we are obliged 
to recognize that the great majority of the deaf are of 
inferior intelligence. The reasons for this fact are 
given to us with clear and full evidence: 
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(1) By the cerebral alterations, of which deaf- 
mutism is a simple symptom or a secondary conse- 
quence. 

(2) By the consequently arrested development in 
the intellectual faculties. It is, however, also a fact, 
ascertained by experience, that instruction must and 
can carry a remedy for these serious conditions, but 
this instruction, to be a real remedy, must remain 
elementary. 

If the instruction of the deaf limits itself, for the 
advantage of the majority, to the most elementary 
education, the exaggeration of the results is eliminated 
ipso facto. This would be a gain for the morality of 
the institutions and of their instructors, and for the 
serious nature of their work, which is truly a humani- 
tarian and progressive work. But it may be objected 
that this is not an advantage to the exceptional deaf, 
that is, to those who could receive an uncommon 
degree of culture, even in comparison with the majority 
of the so-called normal. In favor of these, who how- 
ever represent a small percentage, one must obtain a 
selection based upon the degree of capacity and of the 
development of intelligence. The idea of such a selec- 
tion I have proposed already in my previous writings, 
opposing the idea of a selection based upon auricular 
and oral conditions. This opinion has now become 
general among educators, as is proved by numerous 
contributions which have been made during recent 
years to our special literature in English, German, 
French, and Italian publications. But he who has 
followed the progress of this idea in the minds of the 
students of psychological pathology must have ob- 
served the great discrepancy of opinions in regard to 
the most essential point of the desired selection. 

Here also, alas, we are confronted with the effects 
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of exaggeration, due perhaps to the different points of 
view from which the various writers start their per- 
sonal observations. 


Il. THe REVERSE OF THE MEDAL. 


The marvellous results of the schools for the deaf 
were founded upon the exceptional state of a few indi- 
viduals, when indeed they were not the effect of a real 
and genuine deception. All this has been ascertained 
from the history of our special pedagogy. But the 
fact is so humanly true that it has had, like all excesses, 
a strong reaction. It is well known, however, that 
reactions never remain in their true limits, and go so 
far as to seem and to be excesses themselves. Un- 
fortunately, the same phenomenon has occurred in 
regard to the education of the deaf and its results. 
While on one side they exaggerated in regard to the 
value of the results, they now exaggerate so in depre- 
ciation of the same as even to cast doubts upon the 
utility of the work. A typical example of such an 
exaggeration was offered us by Mr. Dalbiat in two 
articles published in the year 1901 in the Revue Philan- 
thropique de Paris under the general title of ‘‘ Hn- 
seignement des Sourds-Muets’”’ (Teaching of the Deaf.)* 

The importance of Mr. Dalbiat’s work, so far as I 
know, has not been recognized in its real value, and 
therefore an advantageous discussion has been missed 
upon those points on which he founded his conclusions. 
It seems to me that these articles deserve to be better 
known by the educators of the deaf, because the author 
claims that an inquiry made by competent persons 
must end in the confirmation of his figures, or with the 
recognition of the average percentage which he gives 
of the deaf susceptible of a real and true instruction. 


*See La Revue Philanthropique, Nos. 46 and 56, F ebruary 10 and 
December 10, 1901. 
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Dalbiat came to this conclusion not only by way of 
personal observation, but in consequence of the ex- 
amination of the opinions of several writers in whom he 
recognized a certain authority in the matter of the 
education of the deaf. All these are authors who in 
different ways and from different points of view have 
taken into consideration the cause of the deaf as beings 
capable of education. Their conclusions, although 
very different in their valuation of the different methods 
of education, agree in the general idea of the selection 
of pupils based upon their intellectual capacity. These 
are the same ones who produced the reaction against 
the exaggerated valuation of the results of instruction. 

As my name was placed by the French author 
among these writers, I feel it my duty to add some 
considerations upon the vexed question, trusting in 
my turn that we may succeed in making a just criterion 
of the capacity of the deaf for instruction, if only we 
first agree as to the fundamental point, which is that 
of the limits of this instruction. 

I consider the authors (whether educators or not) 
who produced the reaction against the miracles in 
the education of the deaf as divided into three groups. 

1. In the first group belong the educators who did 
not find in the new method (oral) sufficient reasons for 
conversion, and therefore remained faithful to the old 
school or, better still, continued to believe in the 
omnipotence of the manual method for the intellectual 
development of the deaf. 

2. The second group is formed of a little handful of 
scientific men who limit their observations and their 
experiences to isolated cases, and rush from the par- 
ticular to the general. 

3. The third group is formed of the educators and 
physiologists who, studying the subject dispassion- 
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ately, come to the conclusion, which seems to me true, 
that the deaf, as generally understood, should be con- 
sidered as abnormal individuals, not only physically, 
for the permanent condition of deafness and its conse- 
quences, but also, and with stronger reason, for their 
psychic condition. In spite of all that these are faith- 
ful to the oral method. They deny the miracles of 
instruction by whatever means, but they uphold the 
superiority of the oral method for two principal 
motives, confirmed largely by the facts of daily life, 
and which may be condensed into the two propositions: 

(1) The oral method gives to the deaf—even to the 
little instrueted—the social advantage of communi- 
cating with human society by natural means. 

(2) The oral method develops , within possible 
limits, and in a real and progressive manner, the intelli- 
gence of the deaf. 

It is true that these propositions are as yet considered 
doubtful by the first group of reactionists, who are not 
yet converted to the oral method. Indeed they oppose 
the propositions so bitterly as to induce others to 
think that they never will be converted. This I do not be- 
lieve, because my faith is too great in the progress of hu- 
manity. The instruction of the deaf by means of speech 
is to-day not alone an ascertained scientific fact, but is also 
recognized without doubt as a social advantage, which 
would remain unequalled even if it were limited to a 
small percentage of the instructed deaf. That we 
have reached a degree of progress also in this respect is 
demonstrated indirectly by the fact that even the 
unconverted educators admit in their vocabularies the 
nomenclature of the oral method, which they did not 
do formerly when in speaking on this subject they 
talked only of parrots and automatons. If, then, they 
have reached this first step in regard to the oral method, 
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it is reasonable to think that they will reach also other 
and other steps, until finally reaching the unlimited 
perfectibility of humanity. 

I know very well that, in order to conquer any belief 
whatever, a still stronger belief is necessary, and that 
one cannot communicate this to others by merely pro- 
claiming a question resolved which facts alone can 
resolve. I believe, however, that these facts will not 
delay in producing the desired effect,as soon as the 
modern school for the deaf is placed in the necessary 
conditions for its development, and in the true limits of 
the possible. 

As long as the school for the deaf had for its advo- 
cates men who were led by their feelings, our pedagogy 
remained in its, first stage, the poetic stage, peculiar 
and natural to every kind of literature. But although 
the inheritance it left us was made up more of enthusi- 
asm than of science, there was not lacking, however, a 
good dose of common sense. Sufficient testimony of 
this is the noted maxim of the Abbé de l’Epée, which, 
after all, proclaimed the oral method as the only 
means for restoring the deaf-mute to society. The 
social advantage of the deaf taught to speak is agreed 
to by human consent, and we have the clearest proof 
of it in the fact that wherever they undertook the 
education of the deaf, they always began by the study 
of the oral alphabet, and by seeking the manner in 
which this alphabet could be phonetically represented 
by writing. Bonet, Amman, Wallis, Van Helmont, 
Pereire, Deschamps, Heinicke, Braidwood, Thornton, 
Silvestri, are names of men who represented as many 
nations, or as many works, in which or by which the 
oral method was advised and practiced. And this 
not from a morbid sentimentality, but because they 
recognized speech as the natural means of communica- 
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tion among men. Every one is/at present persuaded 
that the success of the sign-language is due not to its 
naturalness (already in the beginning they were called 
methodical signs), but to the facility of its application, 
when it was not adopted as a sign of retaliation or 
antagonism to persons or institutions. We can have 
faith therefore in the future, and be sure that as civiliza- 
tion progresses and the conquests of science are able to 
exceed in value the economical reasons, the minds of 
educators will become unanimous for the adoption of 
the oral method. : 

Meanwhile it will be well to state a fact, which is 
that the educators not yet converted to the oral 
method draw their conclusions from the consideration 
of afew exceptional cases, citing the names of some 
deaf who, being endowed with unusual intelligence, 
have been able to attain good positions, even profes- 
sional ones, although not instructed by means of 
speech. But with this, not even taking account of the 
fact that the cause which rests upon exceptions has 
failed, they place themselves in the opposite extreme 
from the oralists who exaggerate the results of the 
oral method. 

In the same extreme point of opposition the men of 
science have placed themselves who limit their investi- 
gations to the theoretical part, and do not give them- 
selves the trouble of examining the many and various 
cases of anomaly which without scientific rigor are 
classified under the denomination of deaf-mutism. 
And, by a fatality of events, they have also been 
favored by the axiom on which the oralists based the 
generalization of their method: ‘‘ Every deaf-mute 
who has his vocal organs uninjured,” they said, ‘‘is 
capable of an oral education.’’ This proposition is 
too comprehensive to be scientifically proved. 
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First of all it was necessary to recognize that those 
individuals can be educated, apparently, at least, by 
means of the method of signs, who cannot speak not 
because they are deaf, but because affected by dis- 
turbances of the brain, which render the use and 
development of speech impossible or difficult in the 
extreme. QOne does not reflect in general that the 
organs of speech are not limited to the exterior organs 
of phonation, nor to the interior ones of respiration. 
One does not reflect that human speech, before be- 
coming a physical and physiological phenomenon, is 
an essentially psychic phenomenon, as all the internal 
and external organs depend upon the central organs, from 
which and by which the mental word (verbum mentis) 
is transformed into the spoken word (verbum oris). For 
this reason the oralists at first, with few exceptions, 
limited themselves to the examination of the exterior 
organs of speech. This was a great mistake in itself 
and in its consequences, but that of the physiologists 
was not less who limited themselves to the localization 
of the cerebral centres, and obstinately denied, con- 
trary to evidence, the substitution of one stimulus for 
another in the perception and consequent reproduction 
of the word. From this came the discord between the 
empirical educators and the men who claim to speak 
in the name of science. From this came the doubts of 
the educators of little faith, in regard to the nature of 
the speech of the deaf. Hence the delay in the diffusion 
of the oral method. But from this came also the 
benefit of new studies and new researches, and the 
impulse to seek means better adapted to the serious 
and efficacious application of the method. It cannot 
be said, however, that we have yet reached perfection. 
There are still too many obstacles remaining for one to 
be satisfied with the results of the oral school. 
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Therefore, the criticisms are not justified which are 
made on the modern school by those who believe they 
possess the just criterion for judging its results. 

Before establishing the average percentage of the 
deaf who are capable of an education, it is necessary 
to solve by practice two questions of the greatest im- 
portance: 

(1) The preparation of the teachers. 

(2) The moral and material conditions of the schools. 

The solution of the first question will take from our 
schools a number of teachers who are tired out and, 
therefore, distrustful; who have too many reasons for 
returning to the old system, or at least for practicing 
the new one with the weariness of one who is expecting 
from one day to another to retire on a pension. 

The solution of the second will place the schools in 
such order as to respond not only to the demands of 
our pedagogy, but also to the engagements which they 
have assumed toward society in becoming places of 
education, whereas at first they were only asylums of 
refuge. 

But to obtain this it is necessary above all to have 
faith in science, and it is this which I find defective in 
the unconverted educators. 

From what I have been saying it might seem as if 
we were still in the well-known case of the old ques- 
tion of cause and effect, not yet resolved; that is, 
‘“Whether the egg or the hen was born first.’”” How- 
ever this is not the case, for we have already, by the 
grace of God, some oral schools which have trium- 
phantly solved the problem. An eloquent example is 
offered us by the school at Friedericia, Denmark, whose 
good and favorable conditions have been enumerated 
by our colleague, Nordin, in his article already men- 
tioned. But let us go to the source itself. 
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Ludwig Polke, of Friedericia, has given us*in the 
following figures the result of a statistical research 
into the means of communication used with the deaf 
educated there; 116 deaf persons were reported upon. 

Conversing with them one used: 


and the manual 

alphabet ..... 
writing, and signs, 
and signs...... 
Writing alone......... 

and signs ..... 

In reply to these views, Mr. Dalbiat may answer, 
as he has already written, that ‘‘every one is free to 
understand in his own way the interest of his pupils 
and of his teaching.”” This I do not admit, because 
I believe that the selection of deaf pupils should be 
based on a general criterion having for its object the 
well-being of the majority. The 20th century cannot 
have for its task to limit and restrict social benefits, 
but rather to extend and generalize them. 

It cannot therefore be left to the arbitrary choice of 
this one or that one to decide what is that majority, 
nor how one can provide for it. Dalbiat admits this 
also, when expressing the desire to have an inquiry 
made on this subject by competent persons. 

Any way it is time to recognize the fact that the 
extremes are equally defective; and that the cause of 
the deaf is injured equally by him who exaggerates 
the results of their education, and by him who depre- 
ciates its real and effective value. 

Let us, therefore, seek the just criterion for judging 
the truth of the matter. 
‘*See Nos. 10 and 11, ‘‘Nordisk Tidskrift for Déjstumskolan,” 1901. 


Speech alone with .....93 persons, about 80 per cent. 
and writing. ....11 ge 
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l‘or this purpose it is necessary to distinguish care- 
fully deaf idiots from the deaf of little intelligence. We 
now recognize the necessity of making a selection 
among our pupils according to their intellectual capa- 
city. This is certain from the circumstance that not 
all the deaf can reach the same degree of education. 
We have recognized that such a selection will give 
opportunity for a greater development of the intellec- 
tual powers both of those less and of those more en- 
dowed with intelligence. Well, now, when we try to 
establish the percentage of those who are susceptible 
of a higher education, we must start with the axiom 
that the majority of the deaf are of limited intelli- 
gence, and that therefore their instruction ‘‘to be 
real must be elementary.”’ All this Mr. Dalbiat knows 
and so saves me the trouble of expressing not very well 
that which he has expressed with great clearness. But 
it seems to me that he exaggerates when he qualifies 
as deaf idiots all the deaf who cannot follow the ordi- 
nary course of instruction. Indeed, if we examine 
these beings so ill-used by nature, we find that their 
deficiency cannot be called idiocy, for generally they 
make every effort to keep up with their school com- 
panions, and to give satisfaction to the teacher. The 
idiot does not behave so. If by an error of the physi- 
cian or the authorities he comes to our school, we 
hasten to send him away, for we know that he cannot 
in the least degree respond to our efforts. The idiot, 
therefore, is out of the question for us; and if one 
wishes to find the percentage of idiots among true 
deaf-mutes (deaf from birth) he will find it scarcely 
comes to 2 or 3 per cent. Figures higher than this 
are to be found only in statistics compiled without an 
accurate examination of the sense of hearing. It is a 
fact that, in general, idiots hear us, but do not respond 
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to the sense of hearing from the defect of mental 
direction. 

We should therefore speak of the less intelligent deaf, 
and the criterion for the separation of these from those 
more highly endowed must be furnished us by a 
didactic programme, whose limits cannot surpass those 
of the most elementary instruction. 

Making all necessary reservations for exceptional 
cases, it will not be difficult for us to persuade our- 
‘selves that the majority of the deaf can receive a 
satisfactory degree of instruction. 

A calm examination of the effects of this instruction 
will give us a very good result; such as to demonstrate 
the efficacy of oral teaching for the greatest possible 
development of the intelligence of the deaf, even for 
those less endowed. In this respect, however, there 
is a deeply rooted prejudice to be overcome in the 
minds of the opposing or unconverted educators. It 
is a prejudice based upon the old sophism of false 
enumeration. While they claim that the deaf instruc- 
ted by means of speech should speak perfectly, they 
forget the hundreds of the deaf instructed by means of 
the sign-language who, forgetting how to write from 
lack of exercise, return, although educated, to isolation 
and loneliness, not having at their disposal a means 
which can unite them to society. These educators 
are contented to contemplate with pleasure the few 
deaf who, through exceptional circumstances, have ac- 
quired a position which might be envied even by their 
fellows of normal condition, but they do not reflect 
at the same time that these deaf would have made 
still greater progress if they had possessed the gift of 
speech, and they do not remember all the speaking 
deaf who in greater number in proportion are, by 
means of their speech, united to the society of those 
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who speak and hear. Here lies the social advantage, 
which first or last must lead even the most stubborn 
to recognize the superiority of oral instruction. To 
reach this one must make an important distinction 
between the absolute value of the speech of the deaf 
and its relative value. This distinction is necessary for 
the oralist who exaggerates the results of his work, 
exhibiting poor deaf pupils in public exercises to 
give proof of their defect, but also it is equally neces- 
sary for those who, forgetting the uncertainty and 
the arbitrariness of the sign-language, claim that the 
speech of the deaf must attain the esthetic perfection 
of the hearing person before it can be recognized as 
human speech. I would remind these persons of 
what the deserving and regretted Lewis J. Dudley 
said with much good sense before the oral method 
received its sanction in the International Congress of 
Milan: ‘‘Compared with the articulation of hearing 
persons, it must be confessed that that of most of 
these pupils is but an indifferent thing. But com- 
pared with the stillness of the grave on the part of 
human beings not in the grave, it is a different thing; 
and to parents, brothers, sisters, friends, and em- 
ployers, who soon come to understand them perfectly, 
it is a precious thing.” 

We will not so exaggerate, therefore, as to claim that 
it is possible to place the deaf on an equality with the 
hearing, but we will not deny to the modern school its 
principal merit, which is that of providing for the future 


of the more needy and the less intelligent deaf. 
GIULIO FERRERI. 


THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE. 


Some Differences Between the Oral Method in Germany 
and in America. 

THE cultivation of attention and obedience, giving 
the child ideas of form and colors, is not peculiar to 
the teaching of the deaf. Deaf children entering 
schools are generally older than hearing children. 
Their health is not so good, and their progress through 
the course is not so rapid; they should, therefore, spend 
only as much time as is absolutely necessary on these 
preliminaries, and only when they use them as rests. 
Many exercises of the primary classes are the same as 
in the public schools, and are such as any teacher 
should know how to introduce; she should know when 
they are needed for a change from the more enervating 
exercises peculiar to this teaching. The primary 
number work should be the same as the most approved 
methods for public schools. Before a person is eligible 
to the examination for teachers of the deaf in Germany 
he must have passed the two lower examinations 
required for teachers of the public schools. How this 
alone would raise the standard of the work is very 
apparent. 

No person in the slightest degree hard of hearing can 
expect everto make a success of beginning oral work. 
It requires the best possible hearing to detect where and 
when the slight blendings or approaches toward rela- 
tive elements are given, and then knowledge and skill 


to correct them. 

The children enter our oral departments for a par- 
ticular object. The theory doubtless is the same in 
both Germany and America, but there may be several 


ways of putting the same theory into practice. The 
270 
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more general the theory the greater the difference in 
practice. The theory is that the most necessary thing 
for the deaf child, who has never used his tongue for 
anything but to transport the food in his mouth, is to 
get control of that unruly member. How can this 
best and soonest be accomplished? Is the ability to 
control the tongue best shown by holding it still in a 
given position, or is it proof of that ability to imitate 
the teacher as she places her tongue in one corner of 
the mouth, then in the opposite corner, protrudes it, 
places it against the lower teeth, then against the upper 
teeth, ete.? Certainly the latter is much easier. Such 
exercises give practice to the longitudinal muscles of 
the tongue, but lifting the middle part of the tongue is 
the most difficult, as is seen in such elements as @, @, 
k, y (unmarked). These need the most practice be- 
cause the most difficult. But, some one says, the 
child cannot begin with these. No, that is very true, 
but he need not begin with what he will never do in 
speech, for if at any time his tongue should appear beyond 
his lips, it would be counted a fault in his teaching; and 
should be lose the equal balance of the sides it would 
seriously interfere with his speech. Since he cannot 
begin with the practical -movements, why not let him 
begin conscious control of his tongue by learning to 
hold it perfectly still in the easiest position used in 
speech—the position of rest? Let the tongue lie 
quietly at the bottom of the mouth, filling the entire 
space between the teeth, the upper surface slightly 
concave, the mouth. open moderately as in giving 4, 
and hold it so consciously. Four of the: first vowels 
taught have this position,and the three diphthongs 
have the strong part in this position. When the pupil 
is able to do this, he has taken a long step toward good 
speech. Aside from the immediate results he has 
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learned that an exact position, not an approximate one, 
is what is necessary in speech. All the other positions 
of the tongue will be easier, and the teacher will have 
much less trouble if every sound, especially the vowels, 
are taught in the same way—that is, never give the 
sound till the pupil can take and hold the position. 
This, I believe, is one of the secrets of the excellent 
lip-reading in the German schools; exact positions 
are taught. People with hearing give the vowels and 
especially a few of the consonants in quite different 
positions, but if the deaf child has learned to read well 
the positions taught him, he will not be so easily 
thrown off by some change when he comes to read 
speech outside of the schoolroom. 

G. H. von Meyer, Professor in Ordinary of Anatomy 
at the University of Zurich, says: ‘‘ The intensity of 
a tone depends partly upon the forces immediately 
concerned in its production, partly upon the accessory 
circumstance of resonance. A weak voice is occasioned 
on the one hand by an affection of the mucous mem- 
brane which covers the vocal cords (catarrh, for in- 
stance) or by muscular weakness which prevents the 
possibility of a powerful expiration. The quality of 
the voice can be modified by changing the form of the 
resonance tube, especially the very adaptable cavity 
of the mouth. Expiration is the involuntary action 
after the effort of inspiration. Speech * * ¥* is 
the creation of combinations of sounds, by means of 
which we render ourselves intelligible, and are able 
to communicate with others. The conception of 
‘speech,’ therefore, implies an intelligible meaning in 
what is spoken; itis consequently quite independent of 
the conception of ‘ voice’, it being immaterial whether 
the utterance is in a musical or an unmusical voice.”’ 

It is next to impossible to get any inflection in the 
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speech of the deaf. It will remain more or less a 
monotone, which is preferable to extreme inflections 
in unexpected places. A monotone does not prevent 
it from being intelligible. If the accent is good, much 
is added to the intelligibility. The weight of the drill 
work should fall on combinations. All hard work 
done at this point will reap rich reward in the second 
year’s work. The bulk of the first year’s work lies 
in perfecting combinations; whether the vocabulary 
of the child reaches two hundred words or seven 
hundred is immaterial. ‘Everything the deaf child 
speaks, he must speak well.”’ ‘‘Speech must become an 
organic function with the deaf child.’’ These are two 
principles no teacher can afford to lose sight of. 
Breathing exercises, given systematically and with an 
end in view, are of the greatest benefit in all speech- 
teaching. They should be given for three special 
purposes— 

a. To strengthen the chest, expand the lungs, and 
pitch and harmonize the voice. 

b. To give a sense of the value of long and short 
vowels and to control or economize the breath. 

c. To teach syllabication and accent. 

These exercises may begin the first day and should 
continue through the first and second years as daily 
exercises. They should become more and more diffi- 
cult, and may be used with much of the drill work and 
phrasing. A teacher who has never used them nor 
seen the results reached will hardly believe their 
valuable influence on all speech-work. 

In Harper’s Magazine of October, 1901, is an article 
entitled ‘‘The New Psychology,’’ by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, President: and Professor of Psychology, Clark 
University. He says: ‘‘The skin is the boundary 
between self and the external world. The retina, the 
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ear, and all the other senses are infolded skin, and thus 
touch is the mother of all the senses.”’ Farther on he 
says that the sense of touch is most sensitive in the 
tip of the forefinger and on the lips. In these places 
two points one-twentieth of an inch apart can be 
distinguished as separate, while on the back it is 
often necessary that the points be two inches apart. 
Neither the tip of the forefinger nor the lips can be 
utilized very well in teaching speech. Cultivating the 
touch in the tips of the fingers will not prepare the 
pupil for the task of distinguishing the movements in 
the throat, because for this we use the backs of four 
fingers. I believe the sense of touch is more acute on 
the back of the fingers than on the inside. This may 
be tested by drawing a thread across them. There 
may be little or no difference, but the same side should 
always be used. 

No child learning to play the piano wriggles his 
fingers aimlessly for a certain time every day—he 
practices on the piano. Matching such strikingly 
different things as splits dyed in the primary colors is 
a good amusement, and perhaps a test for estimating 
the mental ability of the pupil, but as a means to an 
end—that end being speech—it does not make the 
child better able to see positions of the organs of 
speech. It doubtless cultivates attention and serves 
as.a rest. We read of some early teachers who used 
a leather tongue to illustrate and familiarize the pupil 
with positions, but this has been abandoned. There 
seems. to be nothing equal to practice on the real 
object. 

There are four fundamentals necessary for the pro- 
duction of speech: breath, tone, noise, and resonance. 
An element may require two or more of these. It 
was formerly believed that the fewer fundamentals 
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required, the easier of production the element. Ex- 
perience has taught that this is not the case, but that 
the difficulty of the position assumed by the organs of 
speech constitutes the difficulty in the reproduction. 
The resonance is a relative feature and involuntary, 
therefore needs no consideration here, although it is 
an important aid for the deaf child. The element 
which comes nearest to being composed of but one 
fundamental is h, which is breath with very slight 
vibrations of the vocal cords, but h is not an easy 
element. There are strong reasons why we should 
not begin the teaching of speech with h. It has always 
been a point of contention whether it is more nearly 
related to the vowels or to the consonants. Often 
it is written and has no sound. It never has a fixed 
position. Why begin with such an indefinite sound? 
Hill gives / first in the list which he recommends to 
be followed in the teaching of speech to the deaf. In his 
‘‘Complete Guide to the Instruction of Deaf Children in 
Mechanical Speech,” ete., he explains how h is to be 
taught. On page 82 we read: ‘‘ While the preliminary 
breathing exercises are only to make the child con- 
scious of the action of the breath, and at the same time 
teach him the difference between pure breath and 
modified breath, it (h) should now be given as long h 
and short h alternately in the positions of all the vowels. 
This prepares the way for the vowels, and the teacher 
can also judge by the child’s readiness which vowel will 
be easiest for him to give and which should follow. 
The fh should be drilled in the positions of all the 
vowels because it has no position of its own, but takes 
its position from the following vowel. This practice 
is important because h in combination often makes 
trouble, and initial A often disappears.’”’ A modern 
authority is Walther’s ‘‘ Handbook of Deaf-Mute Edu- 
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cation,” page 195. ‘‘The sound of h has always been 
the cause of much stumbling to the promoters of the 
different theories of speech-teaching. It does not have 
the characteristics of a vowel (namely,tone) nor the 
properties of a consonant (the modified breath). The 
French do not pronounce it at all, though they have 
the character in their language; in English it is much 
more obscure than it was a century ago, and often is 
silent; in Greek the sound occurs, but there is no 
separate letter for it. In German the letter h is often 
used, but is as a rule only pronounced when initial. 
In speaking the h there is a very perceptible sound 
made in the larynx by a coming closer of the vocal 
cords and the breath rubbing against the edges during 
expiration. The breath pours out unmodified through 
the mouth. The partial closing of the opening be- 
tween the vocal cords is a necessary condition for a 
good h. If we allow the opening to remain the same 
as in natural breathing, and then give a strong ex- 
piration, we get something approaching an h but 
not a good h for combined speech. The deaf have 
a tendency to give it that way. They therefore use 
up a great quantity of breath and change the sound 
of the following vowel. It is very difficult to make 
the deaf conscious of closing the opening between the 
vocal cords; only by feeling the breath before the mouth 
of the teacher are they able to notice the difference. 
It therefore follows that h is by no means one of the 
easiest sounds to teach, and that it must not be given 
too early. According to its formation the h approaches 
the vowels, but its position in written language is 
like a consonant. It is so closely related to the vowels 
that its tone is perceptibly modified by the vowel. If 
we put the organ of speech in position to say horn, 
we take the position of the vowel—hole, hale, or heel. 
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The teacher must take this fact into consideration and 
teach h in all the positions of the vowels.’’ 

After the children have a fair idea of attention and 
order, which may be acquired in three or four days, 
the real work of speech-teaching may begin. Com- 
mence with f or p. Both these elements have definite 
positions and the organs of speech used in their forma- 
tion can be seen by the child. The result can be seen 
against a slip of paper held before the mouth. Don’t 
try to teach lip-reading far beyond the child’s know- 
ledge of elements. Talk to him on all oceasions, but 
do not spend much valuable time in requiring him to 
know exactly what is said. When he has the elements 
for the special name, command, or request, it will take 
less than one-fourth of the time for him to learn 
to speak and read it with certainty. The pupil 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he is right, 
which gives him confidence in his ability to use what 
speech he has. We have all noticed that the pupils 
who speak well do not need to be urged. ‘‘ Proceed 
from the parts to the whole,” applies as much to our 
work as to any teaching. A few changes can be 
made in combination drill. It need not become more 
dry and monotonous than the commands beyond their 
ability to speak. Two other elements which are among 
those given early in the course in this country are 
reserved for a much later time in the German schools. 
I refer to m and n. If given early, and especially 
when taught on the nose, they are quite likely to 
affect the quality of the whole speech and make it 
nasal. Both these elements are taught on the throat 
with never a reference made to the nose. It is best 
for the pupil not to know that they can be felt on the 
nose. He is always told that his speech must come 
straight from the throat out of the mouth. The trouble- 
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some ng is reserved to the very last, when everything 
is so well fixed that it is not likely to be affected. I 
saw the class of ’97 started in Berlin and that of ’98 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, which are considered the 
two best schools in Germany. Those observations and 
some made since in this country have led to this 
paper. The classes there are much smaller, oftener 
seven or eight pupils than ten. 

Mr. Blattner expressed my opinion in the Novem- 
ber Annals: ‘‘If we are going to teach speech, and 
have it published to the world that we are teaching 
speech, let us do it thoroughly or not at all. Speech 
teaching is a science and an art that requires extended 
study and experience to master.” The longest course 
in any of the German schools is eight years. The 
majority are six and seven, and one, I believe, is 
only five. When I think of what is accomplished 
there, and then think of the length of our course, I 
appreciate that the differences in practice are of 
much greater consequence than they at first appear. 


AGNES STEINKE, 
Instructor in the Indiana School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MEN AND WOMEN - TEACHERS. 


Not very long ago the business men of Chicago pro- 
tested against the kind of boys that the public schools 
of Chicago are turning out. They claim that the boys 
who come to them for employment lack application, 
do not have enterprise, are not proficient in mathe- 
matics, and make poor material from which to pro- 
duce business men. They find fault with the course 
of study in the Chicago public schools. They claim 
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it is not practical enough, that its tendency is to 
produce professional men rather than business men. 
They offer numerous criticisms and _ explanations. 
When these captains of finance, these merchant 
princes, found that their business was suffering because 
of the system of education in use, there was a storm 
of indignation. Minds trained to the management of 
great affairs are looking for something to condemn in 
the educational world, but they do not know what to 
condemn. A similar occurrence took place in Boston 
soon after this happened in Chicago. 

These business men of Chicago and Boston are sure 
something is wrong with the public schools, and would 
like to know what it is. 

It seems never to have occurred to them that the 
fault is mainly with themselves. They are devoting 
all of their time to the immediate management of 


their business. To women they leave the care of 
the schools and the education of the children. 
There is an essential difference between the mind 


of man and the mind of woman. Through all time 
man has managed the great affairs of the world. His 
mind has a ‘‘ business turn’’ which, generally speaking, 
the mind of woman does not possess. 

If the education of children is left to women, it 
cannot be expected that ‘the children will acquire 
this ‘‘ business turn.”” This attainment is not neces- 
sary for a girl but it is necessary fora boy. Such train- 
ing as a boy will receive from women teachers will never 
fit him for a man’s work. To make a man out of a 
boy, the boy must meet and associate with men. Our 
public schools are full of women teachers. In many 
of our schools there is not a man teacher. Our schools 
are simply developing the female mind in the male 
body. Such a cross-bred animal cannot be expected 
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eventually to manage affairs requiring the direction of 
a man. The trouble the business men of Chicago 
and Boston are having is due as much, if not more, to 
this than to anything else. 

The boy who goes toacommonschool is with his teacher 
only a few hours each day. At home he meets his 
father, big brothers, and men friends. Their influence 
must, in a measure, counteract the school influence 
in this respect. When we look to the schools for the 
deaf, what do we find? Thank God, we find a few 
manly men teachers left! However, like the poor Indians 
in the far West, their number is rapidly decreasing. 

At our large boarding schools for the deaf, where 
the boy does not meet and associate with his father, 
brothers, and men friends, the danger from this excess 
of women teachers is much greater. 

The plea of economy is put forward. Two women 
teachers may be had for the salary of one good man 
teacher, and there are so many classes. It is false 
economy. The boys in school deserve an education 
that will fit them for their life work. One good man 
teacher is worth morein preparing these boys for their 
life work than ten or a dozen women teachers. While 
he may teach but one class his influence is exerted 
over many boys not in his class. They see a man and 
know what a man looks like. 

The pendulum is simply swinging to the other ex- 
treme. Years ago women teachers were about as 
scarce in schools for the deaf as men teachers are now. 
The girls the schools graduated then gave you a slap 
on the back that made your teeth rattle and called 
you ‘‘a mighty good fellow.’”’ They were mannish. 
The boys were the rough-and-tumble boys that have 
made their way in the world as men. The girls our 
schools are graduating to-day are a fine lot of young 
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ladies—and so are many of the boys. What our 
schools need is about as many good men teachers as 
women teachers, and then they can hope to graduate 
manly boys and womanly girls. 


JAY COOKE HOWARD, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSES AT GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE. 


In a very able paper on ‘Gallaudet College and 
Technical Training,’* read at the gathering of the 
Illinois Institution alumni in the summer of 1900, 
Professor Amos G. Draper made clear three important 
points in regard to technical instruction for the deaf. 

1. The demand for technical education at Gallaudet 
is so limited it does not justify establishing and equip- 
ping a costly technical department. 

2. A good scientific school has a great advantage, 
both in equipment and endowment, over a technical 
department of a small college. 

3. Most of the Gallaudet course for the first three 
years is needed as the foundation for a _ technical 
training. 

Professor Draper concluded that by changing some 
of the courses in the junior and senior years at Gal- 
laudet College, students might be fitted for a success- 
ful course at good technical schools for the hearing. 

In the past two scholastic years something has 
been done along this line that may be of interest to 
the deaf and their friends. 


*Published in the Forty-third Annual Report of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
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In the fall of 1900 an application was received by 
the Faculty of Gallaudet College from six members 
of the junior class to be allowed to study civil engi- 
neering, with the view of obtaining the degree of 
Bachelor of Science at the end of their college course. 

After due consideration the Faculty voted: 


“That members of the junior class without conditions, and having 
a good command of English may, with the consent ‘of the Faculty, 
arrange a two years’ course of scientific study with their instructors, 
requiring an amount of work and ability on the part of the student 
equivalent to that required by the academic course, and on the 
successful completion of the course agreed upon shall be recom- 
mended for the degree of Bachelor of Science.” 


Three of the six young men withdrew from the 
application, but the remaining three have since been 
successfully pursuing the course laid out for them, and 
expect to graduate in June, 1902. 

The work of the junior and senior years in the 
academic course and in the civil engineering course is 
as follows.: 


ACADEMIC COURSE. CouRSE FoR B. 8. In ENGINEERING. 
Junior year. 
First term. . 
French. French. 
Physics. Physics. 
Mechanics. Mechanics. 


Second term. 
French. French. 
Physics. Physics. 
Political Economy. Political Economy. 
International Law. International Law. 
Descriptive Geometry. 
Third term. 
French. French. 
Mstheties. Esthetics. 
Qualitative Analysis. Analytic Geometry. 
Philology. Levelling and Railroad 
Surveying. 
Descriptive Geometry. 
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Senior year. 
First term. 


German. German. 

Psychology. Psychology. 

Logic. Elements of Calculus. 
Descriptive Geometry. 


Second term. 


German. German. 
Geology and Mineralogy. Geology and Mineralogy. 
Moral Philosophy. Strength of Materials. 
Butler’s Analogy. 

Third term. 


German. German. 
Astronomy. Astronomy. 
English Literature. Surveying. 
Building Construction. 


In the fall of 1901 two juniors were allowed to take 
up a course for Bachelor of Science in chemistry. 

These young men took ‘qualitative analysis in the 
first term of the junior year as an extra study, and 
had French, physies, qualitative and quantitative 
analysis and organic chemistry in the second term, 
omitting the English literature of the academic course. 
In the third term they have French, quantitative 
anaiysis and organic chemistry, leaving out philology. 
The regular third term chemistry they have already had. 

Their course in the senior year will embrace the 
following studies: 


First term. 


German, psychology, chemical preparations, volumetric analy- 
sis. 


Second term. . 
German, geology and mineralogy, determinative mineralogy, 
assaying. 
Third term. 
German, astronomy, theoretical chemistry. 


On the completion of such courses as these the 
students will be enabled to enter with advanced stand- 
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ing, in either the second or third year class, a special 
scientific or technical school for the hearing, where 
they can complete their work. 

Besides this regular instruction at Gallaudet in 
scientific lines there has been, during the past two 
college years, considerable extra work in floriculture, 
electricity, and agricultural chemistry. All has been 
done without increasing the College Faculty and with- 
out any large extra expense for equipment. As students 
advance in their specialties they require more costly 
provision for instruction, and expenses increase rapidly. 
But this advanced work Gallaudet has not yet done 
and ean hardly be expected to do when so few com- 
petent students desire technical training. 

On graduation from Gallaudet, the students who 
have pursued scientific courses will be at least as well 
prepared to become wage-earners as other graduates. 
Only good students have the privilege of selecting 
special scientific work, and it will be clear, from a 
review of the courses of study given above, that the 
intention of the Faculty to make the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science demand as much application and ability 
as the degree of Bachelor of Arts bids fair to be realized. 

Graduates in science should make just as good 
teachers, clerks, or Government employees as any 
other graduates. They may also have the advantage 
of being able to step into positions in chemical manu- 
facturing works, assayers’ offices, or surveyors’ or 
engineers’ offices—positions not open to the ordinary 
graduate. 

Those who have the means can enter technical 
schools with advanced standing and graduate with 
the best instruction the country affords. They will 
be somewhat handicapped by deafness, but this handi- 
cap has been overcome by others and can be overcome 
more easily with better preparation. 
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Without great extra expense to the College a few 
students each year can be trained in the foundations 
of general chemistry, civil engineering, architecture, 
agricultural chemistry, or assaying. This is about 
all the technical work Gallaudet ought to do for the 
present. As Professor Draper has pointed out, those 
interested in technical training for the deaf will accom- 
plish the best results by encouraging bright young 
deaf people to take up scientific courses at Gallaudet, 
and by providing means for such as graduate to com- 
plete their studies in well established technical schools 


for the hearing. 
PERCIVAL HALL, 
Projessor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


DEAFNESS AND CHEERFULNESS.* 


‘‘ Dearness and Cheerfulness’’ isa book written by a 
clergyman who is himself deaf, and who evidently 
makes a brave struggle to be cheerful also. His 
deafness appears to be traceable to exposure during 
the Civil War in early manhood. He disavows any 
attempt to make literature out of his misfortune, 
though the excellence of his style fairly entitles the 
book to a place in literature; he aims, out of his own 
experience, to preach a sermon to his fellow sufferers 
that shall brace them, cheer them, reconcile them; 
he tries to show those who hear wherein they may 
lighten the burden of deafness to others, instead of 
adding to it by mistaken, though seldom unkindly 
intentioned, treatment. 

The book, as a whole, applies chiefly to deaf persons 
who are able to hear through one of the aural devices 
or by being near to the speaker. The author is evidently 
not much acquainted with the large class of deaf 


* Deafness and Cheerfulness,” by A. W. Jackson, A. M. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1901. 12mo. pp. 191. 
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people who pass through our schools for the deaf and 
who find life, in the main, enjoyable, and are usually 
able to support themselves. This is to be regretted, 
for the tone of the book would surely have been still 
more cheerful had a larger survey of deafness been 
undertaken. But the truth is that deafness is a far 
more grievous deprivation in manhood and woman- 
hood than when it occurs in childhood. People who 
have a remnant of hearing left are bewildered by the 
difficulty of adjusting themselves to their new con- 
ditions. They rarely think of having recourse to 
pencil and tablet, but endeavor to hold intercourse 
in the same way as of old, with the result of fatigue 
to themselves and others, great disheartenment, and 
many blunders. 

Our author probably does not exaggerate the trials 
of deafness for persons of this class. He notes the 
embarrassment in the necessary communications of 
life, and beyond this the loss of the once familiar 
sounds of Nature which come, like music, from the 
distance. The voices of wife and friends become harsh 
and peremptory because the gentler tones cannot reach 
his dull ear, and his friends, in the effort to make him 
hear, have strained their voices out of their natural 
harmony. If he be afflicted, as so many are, with 
roaring or noises in the head, distraction ensues, and 
his work is subject to consequent errors and interrup- 
tions that are extremely discouraging. In society, few 
people have learned how to address a deaf person; 
they startle him by a sudden hand on his shoulder 
and shout into his ear or trumpet, confusing him and 
defeating their own intention. It were better to 
draw his attention gently, then with slightly elevated 
voice, but with clearness of tone and distinctness of 
articulation, convey the message. Also, there is the 
fatigue incident to attentive listening to a long speech; 
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the deaf man would prefer a brief, clear statement, 
without the usual commonplaces such as ‘As I was 
saying,” ‘‘This reminds me.” He would understand 
far more of the conversation and not find himself so 
weary at its close. 

Another very common and more trying affliction is 
mentioned: the intrusion of a third person into the 
conversation between a deaf person and one who can 
hear, resulting in pushing the deaf person out of it 
altogether. He finds himself unable to hear what 
the third person says. 

Nor do deaf people find it pleasant to be laughed at 
for the blunders they make, inevitably the outcome of 
their condition and their efforts to be alert in under- 
standing those speaking. They resort to such strat- 
agems as they can devise to avoid these blunders, but 
some sudden break is sure to occur to their discom- 
fiture, which is increased by the laughter of the wit- 
nesses. 

Our author thinks, however, that the greatest grief 
experienced by the deaf springs from the neglect and 
impatience they suffer from those about them. He 
observes that while blindness begets sympathy, deaf- 
hess causes irritation, and ascribes this as the reason 
why so many deaf people withdraw from society; also 
as anexplanation of the fact (as he supposes it to be) 
that the blind are generally happier than the deaf, al- 
though blindness is really the greater affliction on ac- 
count of the helplessness which it imposes. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Business Embarrassments’’ is one 
to which many will take exception, and we wish our 
author might have been acquainted with the records 
of graduates and former students of our schools for 
the deaf and of Gallaudet College in Washington city. 
He would, doubtless, be surprised to learn into what a 
variety of occupations the deaf have found their way. 
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He says: ‘‘To the former [a deaf woman] the school 
is closed; the office does not want her, the nursery will 
not receive her, even the kitchen will repudiate her. 
The latter [a deaf man], if he have a farm, can still 
cultivate it; if he own a fishing smack, he can fish; 
if he live in a mining region, he can stake a claim and 
dig; if he have tools and a bench and aptitude for 
cobbling, he may be permitted to cobble; he may be 
suffered to saw wood, to shovel snow, to mind a dray, 
and engage in some other forms of ill-paid drudgery. 
But from the professions, trade, the manufactory, the 
school, public office, he is sternly barred away. His 
brain may be clear, his body strong, his hands deft; 
he may have fine education, high endowments, trained 
skill, winning manners, reproachless honor. But un- 
less he have power as a writer, there is scarcely a field 
in which these high resources may have unchallenged 
exercise. Of many things we may conceive him yet 
capable; yet is he almost sure to be judged, not by his 
capacity, but by his infirmity. ... He would seem 
to be one in the presence of whose misfortune com- 
petition might hold back, allowing him to toil on un- 
molested in the field where his labor is still successful; 
yet even here will his infirmity be turned against him 
in the effort to supplant him.”’ 

While remembering that Mr. Jackson writes of that 
class of deaf persons who have still some available 
remnant of hearing, we must say that statistics of the 
whole class of the deaf would not bear out his assertions 
above quoted. It might naturally be supposed that 
persons only partially deaf would more easily find 
employment than those totally deaf; the contrary, 
however, may be true, as the partially deaf have 
probably greater sensitiveness in regard to their dep- 
rivation, and employers would distrust their remnant 
of hearing as rendering them liable to misunderstand- 
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ing of orders, while in the case of the totally deaf, 
communication, if carried on with pencil and paper, 
might be more satisfactory, though there are many 
among the latter class who have acquired but an im- 
perfect command of English idiom. However this 
may be, among the deaf who have attended schools 
for their kind, a large proportion are engaged in trade 
and in manufactories; not a few are in business for them- 
selves; and of the more highly educated, usually the 
so-called semi-mutes, there are those who have become 
teachers, some who have held public office, three or four 
who have even dared to enter the law, several in gov- 
ernment positions. I say this modestly, preferring 
that the author should go and see for himself how 
many more deaf people than he supposes do find em- 
ployment. To be sure they all meet with more or less 
opposition; popular prejudice and ignorance must be 
fought; but wherever a deaf man has in him ability 
and makes it known, he finds a place in the world’s 
work that he can hold. Some who have ability are too 
timid and lacking in self-assertion to persuade em- 
ployers into giving them a trial, but in the main surely 
our friend has overdrawn the gloomy picture of ‘‘ Busi- 
ness Embarrassments,”’ and it is not true, as he thinks, 
that ‘‘the deaf man and the ex-convict are about 
equally handicapped ”’ in the struggle for a living. 
Concerning ‘‘The Pathos of Deafness,’ our author 
refers to the sense of deprivation, repression, and 
isolation resulting from the condition of deafness. 
The ludicrous mistakes made by the deaf are pathetic 
when their cause is considered, but he wisely counsels 
us to laugh at our own blunders with those who laugh 
at us and so have the mastery, to some extent, of our 
misery or humiliation. He quotes from the letters of 
Beethoven extracts that reveal the despairing struggle 
of that master-musician with the deafness that slowly 
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but surely laid hold upon him, his vain efforts to con- 
ceal it from others, his transient gleams of hope and 
courage, the dreadful fear that his career was ruined 
and that he could not fulfil the mission he felt was 
his by divine right of genius. 

The following are recommended as ‘‘ Helps and Con- 
solations of Deafness’’: To lose sensitiveness respect- 
ing the infirmity and frankly to confess that one is 
deaf, so that communication may be easier; toavailone’s 
self of help through an ear trumpet, using one recom- 
mended by a skilled aurist; to study lip-reading; to 
be frugal in the use of what hearing one does possess, 
not getting overtired by trying to hear all that is said, 
or to follow lectures or church services; to mingle in 
society if one finds that it helps and cheers him; to find 
a fresh intellectual interest in the pursuit of some 
study, perhaps some branch of nature study that 
requires the exercises of eyes and hands, or, if pre- 
ferred, literature, politics, poetry, filling the mind 
with thoughts that will serve to amuse and interest 
him when forced to sit still while others are listening 
to a sermon, a lecture, or music that he cannot enjoy. 

Concerning lip-reading, our author does not profess 
to be a competent judge, and we incline to the opinion 
that some over-enthusiastic and too confident oral 
partisan has misled him on the subject. He says: 
‘So successfully is this art taught that the deaf and 
dumb are qualified to take in the conversation of those 
about them; they even go to church and intelligently 
follow the minister in his sermon, or to the theatre and 
understand the play.’”’ In a foot-note we find this 
still more astonishing statement: ‘‘ A little time ago, 
seeking knowledge of this matter, I visited one of these 
institutions [an oral school] and conversed with the 
principal. Among other questions which I asked was 
this: ‘Suppose your better trained pupils transferred 
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to a lecture-room at Harvard College, where Professor 
Royce, say, is lecturing on philosophy, and using such 
words as @ priori, consciousness, phenomena, episte- 
mology, ete.—words utterly foreign to them—would 
they be able to read them from his lips?’ The prompt 
answer was, ‘They would.’ Severer test could hardly 
be conceived than this.”’ 

While there are many remarkable lip-readers among 
the deaf, it is seldom that the power of continued eye 
attention is so great, or the light or distance from the 
speaker so favorable, that even the most expert lip- 
reader could follow a minister throughout his sermon 
or understand the play; he might catch many sentences 
and take in the drift of the discourse, but not all of it, 
and he would understand the play more from observ- 
ing the actions of the players or from a previous private 
reading of it than by means of lip-reading. And in 
Professor Royce’s lecture-room no lip-readers could 
take ‘‘ words utterly foreign to them’’ from his lips 
understandingly. To read a word from the lips under- 
standingly it is necessary to have met that word at 
least once before in reading or in speech. One may 
copy the motion of the lips in forming a strange word 
and hit or miss the spelling and pronunciation, but 
he would gain nothing by that until further explana- 
tion were accorded him. It is not in lip-reading as 
in reading print; in the latter case if one meets a strange 
word he may consult the dictionary, in the former 
case he must check the speaker to find out the word. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jackson feelingly exhorts his 
fellow-sufferers to bear this heavy burden of deafness 
like men of courage; not needlessly to fling their suffer- 
ing upon others, but through buffet and suffering to 
fight on and on, finding solace or diversion of mind 
in the world of human interests, in the heights of 
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character, in philosophy, and in religion. His spirit 
is noble and manly throughout. 


MAY M. STAFFORD, 
Marquette, Michigan. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTS OF SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF. 

Tue Volta Bureau publishes as its “Circular of Informa- 
tion, No. 6,” a pamphlet of 56 octavo pages entitled “ In- 
ternational Reports of Schools for the Deaf made to the 
Volta Bureau, 1901.”’ It is similar in character to the 
“Circular of Information, No. 3” published in 1895 (re- 
viewed in the Annals, vol. xli, pp. 339-342), but it gives 
in its notes from the various schools much more informa- 
tion and adds a list of periodicals relating to the deaf. 
The following summary of the statistics of the schools 
for the deaf in the world in 1882 (from the Annals, xxviii, 
61), in 1895 (from Circular No.3), and in 1901 (from the 
present Circular) shows the increase in the number of 


Schools. Teachers. Pupils. 


26, 473 
32, 483 
38, 722 


The methods of instruction are designated by what- 
ever titles the heads of the several schools choose to give 
them, as “ Lautsprache,” “ Reine Lautsprache,’’ “Oral,” 
“Pure Oral,” ‘ Manual,” ‘ Mimic,” “Signs,” ‘ Manual 
Alphabet,” ‘“Dactylology,” “Combined,” ‘“ Eclectic,” 
“Any and All,” “ Vernacular,” “ Intuitive,” “ Frost’sche,” 
“Warren’s,” etc., together with some combinations of 
these terms. This renders the classification and colla- 
tion of the methods difficult, and the results somewhat 
uncertain. In the following table, intended to show the 
number of schools following each method, we have en- 
deavored to analyze and classify the methods as accurately 


schools, teachers, and pupils within the past twenty years: 
Years. 
397 2, 029 
615 4, 734 
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as possible, using the terms employed in the Annals in its 
annual tabular statements, but it is probable that the 
results are only approximately correct. The statistics 
for 1882 and 1895 are from the sources above mentioned: 


MeErnHops oF INSTRUCTION. 


| | Manual  Com- 
Munual.| Oral. | siphabet. bined. 


| 
| 
| 


The Bureau proposes to issue these International Reports 
hereafter decennially. Their success depends largely 
upon the co-operation of the heads of schools. This co- 
operation was given more fully in 1901 than in 1895, and 
we hope than in 1910 it will be given still more fully. 

ade E. A. F. 
POSTPONEMENT OF THE SUMMER MEETING AND 
THE PROPOSED SUMMER SCHOOL. 


T'o the Members of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaj: 

A SUFFICIENT number of applications for admission to the 
proposed Summer School not having been received by the 
Committee in charge to warrant the opening of the school 
upon the plan outlined in the published notice in the 
February number of the Review and the March number 
of the Annals, the Board of Directors of the Association 
hesitate to assume the responsibility of opening the School 
with the resources now at their command, and therefore 
have decided it advisable to postpone the project until 
another year, thus giving themselves ample time to pro- 
vide ways and means to carry out their plans upon a 
more liberal basis than was contemplated the present 
year. 

The Committee in charge of the Summer Meeting, feel- 


Years. 

Not 
stated. Total. 
11 267 | 6 109 81 474 
388 | 155 51 615 
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ing that it is highly desirable that the Summer Meeting be 
held in conjunction with the proposed Summer School 
when opened, has recommended its postponement also 
until another year, which recommendation the Board 
has unanimously approved. 

Notice is therefore given to the members of the Associa- 
tion, and all others interested, that the Summer Meeting 
of the Association and the proposed Summer School, 
announcements of which were made for the coming sum- 
mer as mentioned above, are hereby postponed until 
another year. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
President of the Association. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON A SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 

President American Association to Promote the Teach- 

ing of Speech to the Deaf. 

My Dear Sir: In behalf of the Committee on the pro-. 
posed Summer School of Articulation, I beg to report 
that there have been received to date but nine bona fide 
applications for membership in the proposed classes of 
work. As this number falls very far short of the number 
(twenty-five) fixed by the Board at their meeting in Wash- 
ington in January, as necessary for the successful open- 
ing of the school, I would suggest the advisability of 
postponing all further action until another year, when 
the project may be taken up under somewhat changed 
conditions. Through correspondence by the General 
Secretary the Committee have learned: 1. That there 
is a small but apparently well grounded demand for the 
establishment of such a school. 2. That the school, if 
established at all, must be operated on more economical 
lines than was contemplated this year. 3. That itsloca- 
tion must be a central one, one reasonably accessible to 
all schools and thoroughly healthful and agreeable; and 
4. That the training and instruction to be afforded must 
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be of the highest possible character. With these condi- 
tions well met, there is no reason, in my judgment, why 
the proposed school should not become a_ pronounced 
success. 
Respectfully submitted. 
A. L. E. CROUTER, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT SIXTEEN OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


DePARTMENT Sixteen of the National Educational Associa- 
tion will hold its meetings in Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Wednesday and Friday, July 9 and 11, 1902, 
respectively. Plymouth Church is centrally located, and 
is about three blocks from the hotel headquarters. Mrs. 
C. L. Place, 500 New York Life Building, Minneapolis, is 
Chairman of the local committee of the Department. 
A programme is being prepared, and will be announced 
in due course of time, as will also the railroad rates and 
other arrangements. 

The Executive Committee, composed of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, President, Mr. E. E. Allen, Vice-President, 
and Mr. FE. A. Gruver, Secretary, met March 22, at the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Overbrook, to con- 
sider the question of reorganization, and to prepare a 
programme for the next meeting. Mr. F. W. Booth, 
Editor of the Association Review, and Mr. William Wait, 
Superintendent of the New York Institution for the Blind, 
were also present by special invitation of the Committee. 

The resolution offered by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, and 
passed at the business meeting of the Department at 
Charleston, in 1900, was approved as follows: 

That for purposes of meeting we come together as one body, 
and that hereafter at each meeting the sub-departments for the 


deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded be considered as a whole, 
and not separately as is now the case. 


Mr. E. E. Allen read the report on reorganization as 
offered to the Department at Detroit in 1901, as follows: 
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The Section shall meet as one body and not as three separate 
bodies, as has been the case. 

It shall hold its meetings as closely associated in place as may 
be with the general meetings. 

Its officers shall occasionally make an effort to get a paper on 
some phase of special education into the general meetings of the 
Association. 

A serious effort shall be made to get at least one such paper 
into some section or department of the National Educational 
Association other than Section Sixteen. 

Encouragement shall always be given to having in the Section 
meetings papers and discussions by those not directly connected 
with the work of special education. 

Exhibits of the work of special schools or pupils had in con- 
nection with any meeting of Section Sixteen shall be educational 
in character and of high standard, or, if sporadic, shall be partic- 
ularly illustrative of one or more papers, presented at the same 
meeting. When possible and practicable exhibits of the work of 
special schools shall be placed side by side with similar educational 
exhibits from other kinds of schools. 

Papers and discussions coming from Section Sixteen shall be 
general in treatment or of such character as to be interesting and 
instructive to teachers in general; to that end, therefore, all con- 
troversy over special methods and systems shall be out of order 
and as such dispensed with. 


The Committee approved the suggestions contained in 
Mr. Allen’s report, and made the following recommenda- 
tions: 


The name of the Department shall be Department of Special 
Education relating to children demanding special means of instruc- 
tion. 

The object of this Department shall be to bring persons engaged 
in the education of children requiring special methods of instruc- 
tion into contact and affiliation with teachers in general for the 
interchange of ideas for mutual benefit. 

All communications shall be non-technical in character for the 
purpose of securing an interchange of ideas between those en- 
gaged in general and those engaged in special education. 

To secure from specialists papers of general interest for presenta- 
tion to the general convention or its sections. 

To secure from prominent educators the presentation of papers 
before this Department. 

All matters to be presented at any meeting shall be approved 
in advance by the Executive Committee. 


Mr. Allen was appointed to secure the co-operation of 
teachers of the blind in making a programme for the meet- 
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ing in Minneapolis, and Mr. Gruver to secure papers from 
the teachers of the deaf; Dr. Bell agreed to secure in- 
teresting papers from general educators for the Depart- 
ment, and to represent the Department at the meeting of 
the general convention. 

It was agreed to invite the officers of the several institu- 
tions at Faribault, Minnesota, to constitute a local com- 


mittee of arrangements. 
E. A. GRUVER, 


Secretary. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Brighton (England) School.—Mr. William Sleight, the 
venerable Head Master of this school, completed the 
sixtieth year of his service in that position in February 
last. Mr. Sleight is now in his eighty-fourth year, and 
has been at the head of the School since its establishment 
in 1842. More than eight hundred pupils have passed 
under his instruction during this period, and in every one 


of them he has taken a deep personal interest. In Eng- 
land Mr. Sleight is called the “ Father of the Profession, ”’ 


and the “Grand Old Man of Deaf and Dumb Teaching.” 


Illinois Institution.—Miss Cornelia 8. Goode, a teacher 
in this Institution from 1880 to 1893, and also for shorter 
periods in the California, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin Schools, died at her home in Madison, Indiana, 
March 5, 1902. She was an able and successful teacher, 
and endeared herself to a large circle of friends by her 
amiable disposition and noble character. Her last year 
of life was a year of hopeless illness, but of uncomplaining 
cheerfulness. Dr. Edward Eggleston writes of her that 
“it was a delight to know herin her months of illness, 
when without any ground of hope of recovery she gave 
herself to cheer up all about her. She would not let 
anyone speak of her death, but bravely and cheerfully 
she saw the end coming, and in all her pain and suffering 
she did what she could to make the burden of others light. 
‘I want no death-bed scenes,’ was her saying. ‘I want 
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everybody to be cheerful.’ It was the privilege of a life- 
time to know her in this illness.” 

Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution.—Sister Mary Isadore 
Gernon, who had been a teacher in this Institution for 
nearly thirty years, died March 13, 1902, after a long and 
painful illness. The Leader says: ‘The deaf were all 
ways the first objects of her solicitude, and during al- 
these years their advancement, both mental and physical, 
was the great aim of her life. And they in their own way 
have not been wanting in gratitude. When something 
over four years ago it was proposed among themselves 
to honor the twenty-fifth anniversary of her appointment 
as teacher of the deaf, her former pupils, from far and 
near, came forward and, either by their presence or by 
letter, congratulated her on the happy event. And now 
in these last sad days they came in the deepest sorrow 
to gaze upon the silent form of the one who loved them 
so well in life.’ 

Louisiana School.—This School celebrated its semi- 
centennial in March of this year, by the publication in 
the Pelican of March 15th of a brief but interesting sketch 
of its history. It has had six superintendents and forty- 
six instructors. Of the early instructors Dr. J. L. Noyes, 
of Faribault, Minnesota, is the only survivor. 

Lyons (France) Institution.—Mr. Patras, who succeeded 
Mr. J. Hugentobler, the founder of the Institution, as 
directcr three years ago, has resigned, and Mr. Hugentobler 
has been recalled to the position. As Mr. Patras had 
had no previous acquaintance with the work of instructing 
the deaf, and Mr. Hugentobler is an accomplished teacher 
of thirty-four years’ experience, the Institution is to be 
congratulated upon the change. 

Mississippi Institution.—The principal buildings of the 
Institution were destroyed by fire on the afternoon of 
March 18. The fire was probably caused by a defective 
flue. Happily there was no loss of life, though some pupils, 
who were sick in bed, had a narrow escape. The fire be- 
gan over the hospital, and in less than two minutes after 
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the last pupil was removed, that part of the building fell 
in. Those who were in school marched out in good order. 
But one accident occurred during the fire; Mr. Dobyns, 
the Superintendent, received a severe cut on the back 
of his hand from a broken pane of glass, severing an artery. 
Nearly all the valuable records of the Institution, the 
books of the library, and much of the furniture were saved. 

The buildings were of wood and unsuitable for their pur- 
pose. Admirable plans for a new building (published in 
the Annals, vol. xlv, pages 169-184) were made two years 
ago by Mr. Olof Hanson, and were adopted by the Board 
of Trustees, but the legislature failed to make the necessary 
appropriation for their erection. Shortly before the fire 
the legislature directed the Trustees and Superintendent 
to secure bids for the old property and select a suitable 
site for a new school in the suburbs. We trust the result 
of the catastrophe will be to hasten the erection of the 
new building. 

The School will probably be reopened in temporary 
quarters at the usual time in October; meantime an attempt 
is made to carry on the instruction of the pupils at their 
homes by means of correspondence. 

Rhinelander School.—A new day-school has been estab- 
lished at Rhinelander, Wisconsin, and Miss Gussie Howe 
Greener, B. A., a graduate of the Ohio State University 
and a normal fellow of Gallaudet College, has been appoint- 
ed teacher. 

South Carolina School.—The School has an exhibit of 
work from all its departments, photographs of its build- 
ings, and a portrait of its founder, the Rev. Newton Pinck- 
ney Walker, in the Charleston Exposition. The exhibit 
attracts the attention of visitors, and receives favorable 
notice in the newspapers of the State. 

Virginia Institution.—By a recent act of the Constitu- 
tional Convention the Institution is removed from its 
former classification with charitable institutions and 
prisons and is given its proper place among the educational 
institutions of the State. The Superintendent is also 
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made eligible to membership in the State Board of Educa- 
tion, which is to consist of the Governor, Attorney-General, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and three members 
to be elected by the Senate from the faculties of certain 
specified colleges and schools, including the School for the 
Deaf and the Blind. 


Wisconsin School.—The fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Wisconsin School was celebrated 
May 2, 1902. Members of the State Board of Control, 
former teachers of the School, many prominent citizens, 
and more than a hundred of the alumni were present. 
The principal address of the occasion was by Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet, President of Gallaudet College. Addresses 
were also made Mr. C. P. Cary, Superintendent of the 
School, Mr. J. A. Dudley, a member of the first class 
graduated, Mr. W. A. Cochrane and Miss Emily Eddy, 
for many years teachers in the School, and others. Dr. 
W. H. De Motte, of the Indiana Institution, a former 
Superintendent of this School, who was detained at home 
by illness, sent a paper, which was read. _A poem was 
contributed by Mr. James C. Balis, of the Ontario Institu- 
tion, a graduate of this School. A portrait of Mr. John 
W. Swiler, late Superintendent, presented by the La 
Crosse Association of the Deaf, was unveiled. 

At a largely attended banquet in the evening, addresses 
were made by Mr. Thomas Hagerty, a graduate and now 
a teacher in the School, Mr. Wm. J. O’ Neill, President of the 
Wisconsin Association of the Deaf, Mr. W. G. Weeks, 
Editor of the Delavan Republican, Hon. Robert C. Spencer, 
President of the Wisconsin Phonological Institute, Miss 
Mary McCowen, Supervising Principal of the Chicago 
Day-Schools, Hon. W. D. Parker, State Inspector of 
Schools for the Deaf, President Gallaudet, and others. 
The arrangements, which were successful throughout, were 
under the direction of a committee consisting of Mr. Warren 
Robinson, chairman, Mr. W. A. Cochrane, and Miss A. I. 
Hobart. The proceedings in full will soon be published 
in pamphlet form, 
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